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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Civil Service Commission has made its first an- 

nual report, summing up the first year of its work. 
It governs about fourteen thousand appointments to 
clerical places, and a simple executive order from the 
President can extend its application to a still greater 
number of offices. During the past year about five 
hundred appointments have been made outside the 
city of Washington in the Post-Offices and Collectors’ 
offices, and these appointments have been made by 
competitive examination or direct promotion in due 
order of position. The examinations are open to all 
applicants who have the qualifications required by 
the rules. The absurdity of the objection urged 
against the Civil Service system that it would giye a 
preference to college-bred men and create a sort of 
aristocracy is shown by the fact that sixty-five per 
cent. of all those who have been appointed during the 
past year through the competitive system have re- 
ceived only a common-school education. The Com- 
mission suggest, for the greater efficiency of their 
work, an amendment to the bribery laws, bringing 
within their range ‘‘every corrupt exercise of the 
power of nomination, promotion, transfer, or con- 


firmation, even though the corrupt consideration may 
not be a thing of value ;” in other words, declaring 
that a money bribe is not the only kind of bribery 
which the law ought to recognize. They also recom- 
mend that since subordinates in Post-Offices and Cus- 
tom Houses are no longer appointed on the basis of a 
party test, such tests should not be applied in the 
selection of Collectors and Postmasters, and that 
both these great departments should be put ona 
strictly business basis in all their administration ; a 
suggestion which cannot be too strongly indorsed 
nor too speedily acted upon. 


The United States Supreme Court has reaffirmed 
the decision affirmed in 1871, when its personnel was 
materially different, that Congress has a right to issue 
bank notes and to make them legal tender in the 


payment of debts ; that this was not a war power, but > 


can be exercised also in times of peace ; anil that it is 
incidental to the power conferred on Congress by the 
Constitution to borrow money, and to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof. Whether it is wise 
to bestow this power on Congress or not is a polit- 
ical question with which the Supreme Court has 
nothing to do ; its decision is authoritative that Con- 
gress does possess this power, and nothing but a 
constitutional amendment can take it away. Three 
propositions for such an amendment have already 
been made in Congress ; but the probability of adop- 
tionis very small. The probable effect of this decision 
on legislation it is not easy to foretell; it will cer- 
tainly have a tendency to increase the proportion of 
currency issued by the Government and to decrease 
the proportion issued by the banks, if, indeed, it does 
not eventually result in practically destroying alto- 
gether the bank as an issuer of currency, and leaving 
it to get its currency, as it does its coin, from the 
Government. The decision is important ina political 
point of view as marking the tendency of the times 
to clothe government with functions which fifty 
years ago it did not exercise. The growth of democ- 
racy is a growth toward, not a simpler, but more 
complicated and elaborate governmental functions. In 
Belgium and Germany the government operates the 
railroads and is a carrier of passengers and freight. 
In England, in connection with its post-office, it does 
the expressage and the telegraph business of the na- 
tion. In this country it promises to become a gigantic 
bank corporation, with either Congress or, perhaps, 
eventually, a commission created by Congress, to act 
as its Board of Directors. 


Bismarck’s attitude in the matter of the Lasker Reso- 
lutions has simply excited amusement in this co"intry, 
because it was so evident an expression of the 
Chancellor's animosity to a country which in spite 
of everything he can do is yearly attracting the men 
whom he would like to put into his army. The tide 
of German emigration steadily flowing in is a sore 
annoyance to the German government, but they can- 
not stop it without an exercise of authority against 
which even the passive Germans would rebel. But 
the treatmeut of Mr. Sargent, the American Minister 
at Berlin, is really shameful,and would not be possible 
at the hands of any government less regardless of the 
etiquette of diplomacy and of the laws of courtesy 
than that of Germany. A year ago, when the ques- 
tion of excluding American pork products from the 
German empire was being discussed, Mr. Sargent 
sent a report to the Secretary of State, confidential 
in its character, and showing very clearly that the 
ground for the proposed action of the German gov- 
ernment was not sanitary, but purely commercial. 
Im-other words, it was an attempt to break up a large 
and profitable American business on the false pre- 
text of the allegel unhealthfulness of the product. 
Mr. Sargent’s report stated the facts very clearly, and 
made the trick very apparent. The Secretary of 


State committed the astonishing indiscretion, last 
April, of making Mr. Sargent’s confidential report 
public, and so pringing down upon his head the con- 
centrated abuse of the Berlin newspapers. A run- 
ning fire has been kept up ever since, and since the 
Lasker matter it has become a perfect cannonade, 
inspired, undoubtedly, by Bismarck. Mr. Sargent 
has done his duty; the State Department did not 
know its business in making public a confidential 
report. The gross discourtesy, recognized and prop- 
erly characterized all over the world, to which he is 
being subjected is, of course, matter of personal 
annoyance ; but his proper place is in Berlin, and 
there, we trust, he will remain until this attempt to 
browbeat and drive out a gentleman who happens to 
represent a Government that neither cares for nor 
respects Bismarck’s political methods and principles 
has exhausted itself. 


The Christian Union has had occasion several times 
during the past year to call attention to the bicker- 
ings and incompetence of the Park Commission, and 
finally, not long ago, noted the fact that certain 
schemes for defacing the Park by moving the menag- 
erie to one of its fairest vales had been met by a pro- 
test largely signed by many prominent business and 
professional residents of New York. This protest 
was made effectual by the passage of a resolution to 
rescind the motion to remove the menagerie, for the 
reason that the property owners on Fifth Avenue in 
the immediate neighborhood failed to second the 
action of the Commissioners. The Park Commis- 
sioners appeared last week before the Aasembly 
Investigating Committee to answer questions in re- 
gard to the management of the Department. Mr. 
Roosevelt asked President Viele if he did not think 
the action of the Commissioners in regard to rescind- 
ing the resolution to move the menagerie fairly laid 
them open to suspicion. General Viele replied that 
it did, but went on to say that a combination was 
formed for the purpose of ‘‘ working the press” in 
opposition to the plan for removing the menagerie, 
and that he did not think ‘‘ that the preachers who 
joined in the attack were themselves competent to 
lead the souls of the petitioners to God.” Continual 
wrangling in the Board was proved, and also the 
fact of the Board’s persistent refusal to employ com- 
petent landscape architects like Mr. Calvert Vaux 
and Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead, in face of the evi- 
dent need for the services of such experts. Mr. 
Wales favored the appointment of a single commis- 
sioner instead of four to manage the Department, and 
General Viele made no actual objection to it. There 
is surely no commentary needed on such disclosures 
of the spirit and methods of the Park Commission. 


At Hamilton College, N. Y., the senior class being 
refused permission by the faculty to suspend reci- 
tations out of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased ex-President, suspended the recitations with- 
out leave ; whereupon one or two of the ring-lead- 
ers were indefinitely suspended; whereupon the 
whole class resolved to leave the college in a body ; 
whereupon the faculty laid the facts before the par- 
ents; whereupon, aecording to the latest advices, 
the majority of the parents sided with their sons, 
who, it is to be said, declared that the suspension of 
recitations was in accordance with a time-honored 
custom of the college. In Princeton an anonymous 
circular, accusing the faculty of employing spies, 
aroused the indignation and led to a mass meeting of 
the students, at which some extraordinary resolu- 
tions were passed against the facu!ty for sanctioning 
the ‘‘cowardly, contemptible, and degrading ” prac- 
tice of espionage. Three days later the students re- 
scinded the resolutions and apologized for them. These 
difficulties would hardly merit mentioning here ex- 
cept as symptomatic. The American college is in 
transition from a boarding-school to a university, and 
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neither faculty nor students have yet adjusted them- 
selves to the conditions of the future. The faculty 
expect the students to behave like men and are not 
willing to intrust them with the responsibilities and 
liberties of manhood, and the students want the lib- 
erties of manhood and yet are not ready to assume 
the responsibilities of self-government. As a conse- 
quence the faculty endeavor to maintain a discipline 
which they have no adequate means to enforce, and 
the students revolt against it, very generally with 
success. Inthe English university the student who 
is out after ten o’clock at night is reported to his 
Dean, espionage is reduced to a system, and the uni- 
versity ‘‘ watch-dogs” patrol the streets, subject to 
as little obloquy as attaches to a policeman in our 
own cities. The American faculty must either go 
back to the monkish methods which the English 
university still retains, or else it must go forward to 
those of a free republic of letters, retaining those 
young men upon its rolls who have the manhood and 
self-respect to govern themselves, and dismissing the 
others because fhey do not possess the moral qualities 
which fit them for a university life. 


The Presbyterian Hospital of Philadelphia has re- 
fused, by a vote of 8 to 10, to receive 2,700 and 
odd dollars received in that city by a Charity 
Ball. This raises an interesting question in casuistry. 
We have no doubt, assuming that charity balls are 
all wrong, that the eight were right and the ten mis- 
taken. No man or institution may rightfully take 
money when the taking of it renders him a partici- 
pator in the wrong-doing ; as when he takes stolen 
money that should be returned to the owner, or 
agrees to keep silent respecting a sin because it 
brings him a fee. But it is not possible to trace 
money back to its source. If every dollar wrong- 
fully earned is to be refused, the deacon never should 
pass a contribution-box. Christ did not refuse the 
ointment though the woman that was a sinner had 
doubtless earned it by the worst of all callings. What 
now shall the charity ball managers do with their 
money? They cannot return it to the donors. What 
better use than to give it to the care of the sick ? 


A year or more ago one or two of the religious pa- 
pers, The Christian Union among the number, pro- 
posed to substitute Lent for the Week of Prayer, in 
order to conform the non-liturgical devotions to the 
church year of the Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
communions. We are glad to see this proposition 
assuming a practical shape. A conference of minis- 
ters was held last week in Brooklyn to arrange for 
special religious services in the non-Episcopal 
churches through Lent ; about seventy-five ministers, 
representing all the non-Episcopal denominations, 
were present, and a committee was appointed to re- 
port plans of action at a meeting to be held next 
week. We commend this example to other commu- 
ities for imitation. A universal Lent, with liberty in 
methods of observance—a spiritual, not an ecclesias- 
tical Lent—would be a testimony to the unity of 
Protestant Christendom and a means of promoting it. 


The testimony of ex-Postmaster-General James and 
ex-Attorney-General MacVeagh before an Investigat- 
ing Committee of the House, published last week, 
showed conclusively what all who knew General Gar- 
field have, from the first, believed, that he was 
thoroughly in earnest in the prosecution of the Star 
Route plunderers.——Felix Adler has secured already 
$40,000 toward the erection of a new model tenement- 
house. Model tenements have been made a reasona- 
bly profitable investment in London, and there is no 
reason why they should not pay a fair pecuniary anda 
high moral return on the capital invested in New York. 
-——Captain Wright, of the ‘‘ Columbus,” is held by 
the inspectors responsible for the calamity, and 
his license is revoked. The Captain of the 
‘*Glaucus,” which passed near the wreck but did 
not go to its rescue, is not condemned, though it 
cannot be said that he is altogether exonerated. ——The 
Roosevelt bill, depriving the Aldermen of the City of 
New York of the power of confirming or negativing 
the appointment of the Mayor, has passed the Sen- 
ate, and is before the Governor for his approval.—— 
The Italian government has decided to convert the 
real estate belonging to the Papal Propoganda, the 
great missionary organization of the Papal Church, 
into government bonds bearing a low rate of interest. 
The ownership of large real estate interest in the 
capital of Italy by the Church of Rome blocks the 
way of public improvements. 


HE liquor traffic, large as it is, is an insignifi- 
cant interest as compared with that of the 
great community. Even in this city the liquor deal- 
ers and their special friends are in the minority; 
but they are united, they are an army. The opposi- 
tion to the liquor interest is divided ; it isa mob: 
an honorable, a sanctified, a Christian mob, but 
politically a mob. It is without power because it is 
without organization ; it is beaten in almost every 
battle because it fights its battles in detail. There is 
a Prohibition wing, a High License wing, and a Law- 
and-Order wing. Each of these wings has done good 
service fighting alone; think what they could do if 
they could be united and fight together! And there 
is no reason why they should not; no reason why 
they should turn their artillery on each other; no 
reason why, from all their various positions on the 
field, they should not concentrate their forces on the 
common foe; no reason why they should not agree 
on a common temperance creed if they are willing to 
lay aside private opinion and dogmatism of con- 
science, if they are really more desirous of promoting 
temperance than of winning a victory for their own 
notions. They could do this without abating one jot 
of their conscientious scruples ; they could do this by 
merely taking one step at a time; by agreeing to do 
to-day the duty of to-day and to wait until to-morrow 
for the work of to-morrow. We propose here to all 
temperance readers and workers, to all men and 
women who believe with us that the liquor traffic, as 
conducted to-day in the United States, is the greatest 
foe to moral progress, the following articles of a 
common creed. If there is any reason why any tem- 
perance worker cannot agree to each one of these 
articles, let him put his reason on a postal card and 
send it to us. 

I. Abolish the license system. Most Prohibitionists 
object to it on principle, because it seems to them to 
give the sanction of the State to an illegal traffic. 
Whether they are right or wrong in this, their con- 
science should be respected if we want their co-opera- 
tion ; and the temperance cause does want their co- 
operation. The license system has proved an utter 
failure. It assumes to select certain men possessed of 
moral qualifications, and to confine the liquor business 
in their hands ; in fact, with rare exceptions, licenses 
are granted to any man who will pay the fee. There 
is no moral discrimination, and scarcely any other. 
Experience has proved that the attempt to keep the 
retail liquor business in the hands of reputable men 
cannot succeed. 

II. Levy a high tax on every form of the liquor 
trade. Make this tax as high as public sentiment 
will sanction. The liquor traffic is a profitable one ; 
there is no reason why it should not pay a high tax. 
It deals in luxuries—luxuries to those who like it ; 
and luxuries should always pay taxes. It inflicts 
burdens heavy and grevious to be borne on the com- 
munity ; it is right that it should be made to bear as 
far as possible the heavy burdens which it inflicts. 
They who make the profit should pay the loss ; if they 
could be made to pay all of it there would be no 
profit, and the business would stop. Taxing a busi- 
ness does not give it sanction ; a tax collector’s re- 
ceipt is not an indorsement. A high tax would be 
more easily enforced than a high license ; the man 
who refuses to pay could not be tried before a jury 
for doing without permission that which his more 
lucky neighbor had gotten permission to do: he 
would be sold out by the tax collector for refusing to 
pay his taxes. No one will maintain that the liquor 
traffic is so beneficent to the community that, like 
churches and schools, it should be untaxed. If taxed 
at all, the tax should be a high one. 

III. Retain on the statute book all the present re- 
strictions on the traffic : the prohibition of selling on 
Sundays and legal holidays ; to minors ; to habitual 
drunkards ; between midnight and sunrise ; and the 
like. These are supported by a well-nigh universal 
public opinion ; there is no,reason for lessening them. 

IV. Give to every local community, every town or 
county, the right to add such regulations or restric- 
tions, including absolute prohibition, as the commu- 
nity may desire. This is a matter of police regula- 
tion, and police regulations belong primarily to the 
local community. In point of fact, no community 
will enforce prohibition which has not first adopted 
it ; whatever we may have on the statute book, we 
shall always have local prohibition in the community. 
It is a grave question whether the temperance peo- 


ple in the towns, who cannot get a majority for pro- 


hibition, have a right to ask their rural neighbors in 


the country to leave their own business to come into 
the towns and enforce prohibition there, or to pay an 
increased tax for the State constabulary to enforce 
it where public sentiment will not do the enforcing. 
Finally, Prohibitionists should remember that other 
people have consciences as well as they, that there 
are many temperance people strongly desirous to 
limit the liquor traffic, who, on principle, do not be- 
lieve in either statutory or constitutional prohibition, 
but who would be willing to join hands with the Pro- 
hibitionists in abolishing the license system and in levy- 
ingaheavy tax, and would be willing to leave the Pro- 
hibitionists to prove the practical value of prohibi- 
tion in every locality where they have, or can win, a 
majority. Finally, prohibition in the State can only 
be secured by securing a majority for prohibition in 
the towns and the counties ; it can do no harm, and 
it may do much good, to enforce prohibition as fast 
and as far as the majority is secured. 

V. Organize Law-and-Order Leagues in every 
town and county to enforce the liquor laws. What-. 
ever those laws may be: the statutory restrictions ; 
the collection of the taxes; the local police regula- 
tions ; and prohibition wherever prohibition has been 
enacted. The unorganized public sentiment is not 
to-day strong enough to cope with organized avarice 
and appetite. The baser elements of society are 
marching in rank under wise captaincy ; the con- 
science of the community needs also to march in 
rank and under a wise captaincy. 

Abolish the license system ; levy a high tax ; pre- 
serve present statutory restrictions ; adopt local op- 
tion to regulate or prohibit; and organize voluntary 
organizations to enforce the laws. This is our temper 
ance creed. Who objects to any article init? And 
why ? 


ECHOES FROM THE CONGREGATIONAL 
_ CREED. 


N the publication of the Congregational Creed 
The Christian Union sent out to a number of 
leading divines of the Congregational church, asking 
them to give in a few words their opinion of the 
value of the creed. The answers received—and all 
the answers—are herewith printed. The general and 
substantially unanimous voice is one of hearty ap- 
proval, while it is accompanied with some special 
criticism. The reader must remember, however, that 
some gentlemen whose opinions we have asked - have 
not given any; in these cases it cannot be assumed 
that silence means consent. The ‘‘ Advance,” the 
organ of Western Congregationalism, heartily in- 
dorses the Creed ; the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” the organ © 
of Eastern Congregationalism, reserves its judgment. 
We commend to the State Associations generally the 
suggestions of Mr. Virgin, that the Creed be adopted 
by State and local associations, and the example of 
Dr. Noble’s church, which has already taken steps for 
the adoption, as we understand it, of the Statement 
of Doctrine as the creed of the church, and of the 
Confession of Faith as a form for the admission of 
members. Neither Association nor Church will find 
in this formulary any startling innovations on the 
faith of the past. The article respecting the judg- 
ment and future punishment is copied almost word 
for word from that adopted by the Congregational- 
ists at Plymouth Rock in 1865, and the proposed form 
for the admission of church members is substantially 
that which has been used by the Broadway Taber- 
nacle of New York City for some years. 


WILL BE GENERALLY ACCEPTED. 


CoLLege, March 7, 1884. 

Some days since I received a letter from you promiring to 
send me in advance of its publication a copy of the creed 
agreed on by the Commission appointed at St. Louis, and 
asking for my opinion of it in time for your coming paper. 
The copy of the creed you must have forgotten tosend. At 
any rate, I did not receive it, and so could not meet your 
wishes had I been so disposed. The creed has now come, 
and on seeing the names appended to it I hardly think 
anything would be gained by further indorsement. The 
Commission deserve the thanks of the churches, and | 
have no doubt their work will be generally accepted. 

I should myself have preferred a shorter and simpler 
statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, because, while 1 am 
clear in the fact of a revelation of a Trinity and of its ne- 
cessity in the scheme of redemption, I do not know enough 
of that mode of being to say that I believe anything of the 
relations it involves further than they are expressly revealed. 
Exceptions of this sort will be made, but the creed will be 
of great service as something that ean be accepted for sub- 
stance of doctrine. 


Sincerely yours, Marx HOPKINS. 
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CONSERVATIVE AND INTELLIGENT. * 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ANDOVER, Mass. 

The Creed strikes me as conservative and intelligent. It 
draws firmly the lines of evangelical belief, and allows suffi- 
cient space for discussions which are salutary and inevita- 
ble. It is not dominated, like the great historic confessions, 
by a single doctrine, as the Trinity, Justification, Sover- 
eignity ; but it is probably for this reason better adapted to 
the present needs of the churches. The doctrine of God as 
revealed in Christ may shape for later generations a con- 
fession that will rank with the old masterpieces. 

The addition of asimple form for the service of admission 
to the church will doubtless prove to be very acceptable. 

The Commission has rerdered a timely and important 
service, and justified its appointment. ‘ 

EGBert C, SMYTH. 


CLEAR AND INTELLIGIBLE. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, | 
NDOVER, Mass. 


The Creed reads as a statement of belief rather than as a 
confession of faith. The confessional style is abandoned 
after,the first “article, and the transition to that of plain 
statement seems needlessly abrupt. But the Creedis a clear 
and intelligible document. People will understand it. 
Differences of opinion seem to have been met, not by com- 
promise words, but by eliminating the special subjects in 
controversy. The tendencies are evidently toward unity 
within the denomination, and toward union with other 
evangelical denominations. Emphasis is wisely put upon 
those doctrines where belief to-day centers, and which the 
church‘is now using as its working truths. And due regard 
is paid to the demands of Christian apology in the statement 
of doctrines now under investigation or attack. 

By and by a creed will be written which will be a confes- 
sion—as clear and well defined in its Christological move 
ment as was the Westminster in its march under the ruling 
thought of the sovereignty of God. 

WILLIAM J. TUCKES. 
SIGNIFICANT IN ITs OMISSIONS. 
Nortu Apams, Mass. 

The new Creed seems to me quite as significant in what it 
omits as in what it includes. It is another effort of the 
Congregational churches to free themselves from the state- 
ments of the Westminster Confession and from mediaeval 
dogmatism, and to get back into the simplicity of the Gospel 
—a process not yet finished, but greatly advanced by this 
creed. If it has not quite the free, bold ring of the creed of 
old, and seems at times overcareful, it’ is because it is not 
a creed-age. Butthe main value of the report is its recom- 
mendation of the Apostle’s Creed as the confession of faith 
to be made on entering the church. There seems to be no 
reason now why the churehes generally should not adopt 
this form, as many have already done. Its use for agenera- 
tion would revolutionize the thought of the churches, if, in- 
deed, it is not needed to supply the place of conceptions 
that are fast fading out. T. T. MUNGER. 


A TRUE EVANGEL. 
CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, | 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

The impressions of a few hours concerning the results of 
years are sent with diffidence. The ‘‘Statement°of Doc- 
trine’’ grows upon me with each reading. It is commenda- 
ble, compared with other statements of doctrine, by what it 
lacks. There is no vain philosophizing or curious theologiz- 
ing. Fact follows fact in natural order. We avoid the tri- 
theistic assertion and retraction of the Westminster state- 
ment in the first article. We have dogma without dogma- 
tism, and rejoice in the purer, higher air. The statement is 
a true evangel, breathing the spirit of the New Covenant, 
and setting forth Christ in that central and prominent posi- 
tion he should occupy in a Christian creed. 

I regret that our brethren composing the Commission did 
not select the same words which the learned, devout, and 
conservative New Testament revisers chose when treating of 
that solemn end in the final judgment of men—“ eternal 
punishment and elernal life.’’ 

We feel that the Holy Spirit evidently guided the brethren 
composing the Commission, and are grateful for the noble 
- result of their studies, conferences, and prayers. 

JAMES R. DANFORTH. 


WILL TEND TO UNIFY THE DENOMINATION. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 4, 1884. 

I am delighted with the work of the Creed Commission. 1 
believe the ‘‘ Statement of Doctrine ’’ expresses the truths of 
the Gospel as they are actually preached by the great major- 
ity of our ministers to-day ; and I believe it is in substantial 
accord with the teachings of all evangelical branches of the 
church. I like it because it is brief, comprehensive, and 
sufficiently conservative. The fundamental doctrines held 
by the church since the days of the Apostles are in it, while 
the way of stating some of them is a decided improvement 
on the forms in the old creeds. I like it also because it al- 
lows liberty of thought at the right points, stating, as it does, 
facts rather than philosophies. 

The work has not been donea day too soon. It must 
tend to unify our denomination. I anticipate it will prove 
to be of immense advantage to our churches in many ways. 

Yours truly, N. A. HYDE. 


A GOOD WORKING CREED. 
382 (B) La Satie AVENUE, 
‘For substance of doctrine’’ I like the new Creed. The 
Commission has done a most difficult work well. Thatsuch 
& result has been unanimously reached is a triumph of wis- 
dom and grace. The statement is comprehensive and brief. 
It avoids obsolete phraseology. It is quite as noticeable for 
its omissions as ite affirmations. It has Jooked the difficulties 
holdly in the face and passed on. It aims presumably to give 


a fair and faithful summary of doctrine as held by the de- 
nomination to-day. It does not differ very radically from 
what was held yesterday. It allows ample room for the 
holding of specific theories on disputed points. It will, I 
think, be: a good working creed, and if generally adopted by 
the churches, not only ‘‘ hold out common lights to others 
whereby to know where we are,’’ but also show that any 
supposed divergencies in doctrine are not very alarming. If 
it does not prove to be a substitute for the older creeds, it 
will certainly be a valuable commentary upon them. 
ARTHUR LITTLE. 


THE FIRST CHURCH TO ADOPT IT. 
Union Park Cucrca, Cnicaeo, I1., 
March 

My views on the ‘‘ Statement of Doc trine si and ” ites: 
sion of Faith’’ now submitted by the Committee of Twenty- 
five to the considerate judgment of our churches may be 
best expressed by saying that a Committee of Five, of which 
I was one, reported unanimously to the church last night 
recommending the immediate adoption of this new State- 
ment and Confession in place of those we now have. 
The church also voted unanimously, after the Creed and 
Confession had been read, to accept the report of our Com- 
mittee of Five, and to take final action on the matter 
on the second Wednesday evening in April, which is the 
earliest moment we can reach the subject under our rules. 

We have been waiting for this Report for some time, and 
now that it has come it seems toa good many of us that 
God’s hand has been in the movement in a very special way 
from the beginning. In my judgment, this latest attempt to 
set forth the faith of Christian believers comes nearer being 
an exact reproduction of the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, both as to form and spirit, than any other creed in 
existence. 

Unless I greatly misjudge, this work of the Committee of 
Twenty-five will prove to be a new and strong bond of union 
between our churches, and do much to set the seal to the 
value of our National Councils. 

Very truly yours, 


F. A. NOBLE. 


HOPES FOR ITS GENERAL ADOPTION. 
Tue Piterm 22 East 125TH Sr., 
New York, March 5, 1584. f 
I vote heartily for the acceptance of the report of the 
Creed Commission as the statement of belief for our Congre- 
gational churches. I hope that every State Association in 
the country at its next meeting will adopt it as its doctrinal 
statement ; that local associations will do the same; that 
newly organized churches will use it, and other churches as 
it may be expedient to revise the manual. Individuals 
might for themselves make a creed more accurately defining 
certain truths, and introducing others, but I do not believe 
any body of living men could produce any better statement 
for the churches of our faith and order than this. Its care- 
fulness and comprehensiveness appear more clearly with 
each reading. It is eminently calculated to unify our body. 
The Committee are to be congratulated that the discussions 
of the hour have not forced them into heated utterance ; 
and God is to be praised that his glorious truths are so well 
preserved in the faith of his people. 
Cordially yours, . 


CATHOLIC AND COMPREHENSITY. 

SyracusE, March 7, 1884. 
Certainly the churches are to be congratulated on the 
Statement of Doctrine commended to them by the Creed 
Commission. Waiving all discussion of its details, and giv- 

ing you just my first impressions, as a whole I rejoice in it. 
If a creed is to assert both the faith and the freedom of 
the churches; if it is to be catholic and comprehensive 
rather than sectarian and exclusive; if it is to be as wise in 
its silence as in its speech ; if it is to declare facts and prin- 
ciples rather than definitions and theories, and is to utter the 
testimony of the ages in the language of our age, then I think 
this Statement of Doctrine is worthy of acceptance. A bet- 
ter statement may be possible; but for practical purposes I 
do not know any as good. If substituted for the creeds in 
our church manuals, so various in form, running through so 
many different degrees of crudity and maturity, I think it 
must help toward both uniformity and development of doc- 


SAMUEL H. 


_trine in a most beneficial way. 


Your ideal Christological Psalm-Creed I find in Revelation 
v., 9, 10. Shall we be ready for that final creed until we 
reach that final state? The Confession of Faith for admis- 
sion of members seems admirable. 

Sincerely and gratefully yours, 
EDWARD A. LAWRENCE. 


ONE SERIOUS ADVERSE CRITICISM. 
JERsEY Ciry, N. J. 

The new creed is most admirably drawn, and will undoubt- 
edly take its place as one of the great landmarks in the 
history of Christian thought. It is unsurpassed for its bap- 
py union of fullness and ¢ondensation, its depth of thought 
and simplicity of statement, its Scripturalness of form and 
freedom from cant. Some of its noticeable merits are 
these: 1. It confines itself to the simple truths of salvation, 
and does not enter the controverted domain of the philos- 
opby of religion. For example, it affirms most positively the 
doctrine of the atonement, but goes into no discussion of its 
theories. 2. It avoids the use of technical phrases—such as 
election’”’ and total depravity,’’ which have become shop- 
worn, and are now often understood to mean what their 
originators did not intend by them. 3. It has an improved 
order of thought. For example, after Articles 2, 3, and 4 
tell us of God’s work among men, and man’s condition and 
conduct, the Seriptures are introduced as a record of God’s 
revelation of himself in this work. 4. It pursues a histori- 
cal method of statement. A line of historic thought runs 
through the creed like a golden thread. 5. It introduces 
certain statements of doctrine comparatively unknown to 


former creeds, and made necessary by modern phases of 
error. Agnosticism is met by Article 4, ecclesiasticism 
by Article 9. The statements of these two articles on the 
knowledge of God and the kingdom of Christ are remark- 
ably fine. 6. It has a most happy method of putting old 
truths in a fresh and suggestive way. What, for example, 
could be more striking than the opening sentence of Article 
3? 7. Its grandest triumph of statement is that it sets 
forth what Congregationalists are coming to feel most 
deeply, that their denominational basis is not Calvinism 
nor Arminianism, nor old schoolism nor new schoolism, but 
Evangelicalism. The Creed is framed so that all sincere 
Christians, of whatever name, may consistently join a 
Congregational church. An unfortunnte and strange excep- 
tion to this is found in Article 11, where the language on 
baptism is such as no Baptist can assent to, and such as 
many consistent Congregationalists do not believe. 8. The 
Creed admirably illustrates the substantial orthodoxy of 
all phases of Congregational theology. That the strong men 
of the Committee, representing so many schools of thought 
in the denomination, could agree on such ringing state- 
ments of truth is a matter for deep thankfulness. 9. It has 
been charged on former creeds that they centered around 


some point of human philosophy, such as the Sovereignity 


of God or the freedom of the will. However that may be, 
this creed unmistakably gravitates toward Christ from every 
point of its orbit. 

The one serious adverse criticism which I would venture 
to make or the Creed is that, in its attempt to avoid 
technicalities and in its desire to make its statements in 
such a@ way that every member of the committee could 
accept them, it has gone too far, andemasculated certain 
essential doctrines. The Creed has wisely omitted that on 
which all evangelical Christians could not agree. Its value 
as a test of orthodoxy is greatly diminished by its indefinite, 
not to say ambiguous, langnage regarding the Trinity, and 
by its failure either to plant itself on the infallibility of 
Scripture or to limit probation otherwise than by the day 
of judgment. It ought to have inserted everything that is 
essential to orthodoxy, for unquestionably it will hereafter 
be used as a test inthis direction It may well be questioned 
whether, in its statements on the Trinity, on the Scriptures, 
and on eschatology, it has done this. A creed which speaks 
of the one God as if that term were appropriate to the Father 
only, which contains no definite statement of the deity of 
the Holy Spirit, the infallibility of Scripture, and the folly 
of relying on the hereafter for an opportunity of accepting 
Christ, | cannot but consider defective. 

ADDISON P. Fostex. 


AS A WHOLE, SUPERIOR. 
ORANGE, N. J. 

The ‘‘ Statement of Doctrine,’’ by its aim at restriction 
mainly to principal truths of the Gospel, and by its general 
avoidance of philosophizing, gains both the solidity which 
belongs to facts and an apostolic comprehensiveness re- 
garding minor diversities in the household of Christ. Its 
clearness, simplicity, force, and felicitous charity befit its 
honored authorship. 

It is not a confession of faith: itis too long, its doctrines 
are too coldly set forth, and it has too anxious a balancing 
of thought, after the fashion of the post-Nicene creeds- 
While thus too fuli for setting’forth the credenda, it is far too 

meager for setting forth the agenda and the docenda. It isa 
compromise. 

In Section VI., instead of the ‘‘ expression of God’s love 
in the work of Christ, the usual Scriptural view seems pref- 
erable, which is that of God’s working out into effect and ap- 
plication his love to men. In the same section, ‘‘ became 
man ’’ is not, in terms, as Scriptural as became flesh, or was 
made flesh. Section XI. may set forth modern Congrega- 
tionalism, but it has not the flavor of the-earlier Puritan- 
ism ; and, what is far more important, it assumes to go be- 
yond the New Testament, in which the word “ sacrament ”’ 
is never applied to baptism or the Lord’s Supper. On such 
central themes it is wise for us to eschew traditionalism, 
and revert to Christ and his inspired Apostles. Moreover, 
it cannot be shown that ‘‘ Christ has appointed’ baptism 
to be administered to the children of believers ; the question 
is one of inference in the domain of Christian liberty: we 
infer that infant baptism is pleasing to the Lord Jesus. 

Nevertheless, this document, as a whole, seems to me 
superior to any in general use among our churches; and 
the Confession 'of Faith which is added is very fit and edi- 
fying. RICHARD G. GREENE. 


A REMARKABLE STATEMENT. 
Cuicaco, Ill., March 8, 1884. 

The new Creed is, as it seems to me, a very remarkable 
statement of (loctrine, quite as remarkable for its omissions 
as for its assertions. It avoids old issues. It was certainly 
written in the nineteenth century, but by men familiar with 
the history of theological controversy. It makes little use 
of words which, through constancy of use, have largely 
lost their original significance. Skillfully avoiding allusion 
to the doctrinal difficulties of the past, it yet containsthe 
substance of previous declarations of faith, and in such 
phrase as to give little offense. Such a creed as this would 
hardly answer the purpose for which the Westminster 
symbol was framed ; its nature and intent ure pacific, like the 
times to which it belongs. It stands for the union of 
believers, yet without disloyalty to the past or disregard of 
denominational peculiarities. This is one of its chief merits. 
Another is the clear and flowing language in which itis written. 
It is.a creed which the people can understand, and which they 
can therefore intelligently accept or reject. The article on 
the sacraments is somewhat mystical and unsatisfactory,but 
this should not be suffered to bring discredit upon a creed 
which, asa whole, is pre-eminently Christian, and which, with- 
out repudiating Calvinism or advocating Arminianism, 
comes more nearly to being a creed which our churches can 
acc ept than any they have yet had. The Dreed bears the 
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marks of patient labor and Christian concession, and if 
un-versally adopted would greatly strengthen our denomina- 
tion. The names attached to it are asignificant answer to the 
charge that Congregationalism is rent into faction and that 
the day of its dissolution is not far off. 

Yours very truly, EDWARD F. WILLIAMS. 


A BENEDICTION UPON THE DENOMINATION, 
BERKELEY STREET CuvuRcH, Boston, Mass. 

I am glad to find the new Creed expressed in plain and 
simple language, with so few terms of technical theology. I 
am glad also to find in it nothing which 1 do not believe. 
But what most gratifies me about it is the radiant column of 
signatures on which it rests. The sight of these representa- 
tive names lying down in millennial peace together sheds a 
benediction upon the denomination. The inference seems 
inevitable that if Christianity is simple as the Master de- 
clared it to be, and so many of the wisest among us agree 
jn twelve propositions which they deem fundamental, there 
cannot remain much of importance to religion about which 
to differ, and nothing worth differing about with heat. 
This inference, if generally drawn, will work incalculable 
advantage to the efforts of good men striving to advance 
the kingdom of heaven by loving God with all their hearts 
and their neighbors as themselves. 

Very truly, 


CAN MOSTLY ACCEPT IT. 
BrRooKiyrn, N. Y. 

I am much interested in the new Creed. Its genius seems 
to be the getting away from the terms of old theology, which 
have been made repugnant through controversies, or which 
were misleading from a false mental philosophy. Mostly 
I can accept it. Two or three heads point the wrong way. 
It is very difficult to make a middle ground for those 
who believe that the human race is fallen by reason 
of Adam’s sin and is blighted by his act, and those who 
believe that the race ascended. The ideas are not only dif- 
ferent, but antithetical and oppugnant. Of course the point 
of battle in all this lies in the derivative doctrine of atone- 
meat. The idea of Christ as an equivalent and substitute, 
under law, for man’s punishment is sure to be absorbed and 
pass out of sight, and the moral view has not yet cleared 
itself from the influence of the old view, and has never yet 
been preached with energy and full conviction, but has been 
apologetic and explanatory, and not affirmative and man- 
datory. I shall study this Creed, and will write you my 
mature criticism, if you can wait a little. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Wa. BURNET WRIGHT. 


A HEARTY ACCEPTANCE, 
New Haven, March, 1884. 

The Creed has my hearty acceptance. Cherished theolog- 
ical views would have led me to elaborate several of its 
statements more, and to emphasize the solidarity of the race, 
the character of sin as a transmitted habft of will, the expi- 
atory nature of the atonement, the headship of Christ, and 
the unton of man with God in Christ. But to do this might 
seem toexclude the many who still hold the governmental 
theory of the atonement, the theory that sin consists in in- 
dividual choice, and other kindred theories. Moreover, it 
would introduce elements foreign to the spirit and method 
of the Creed, and would not have been agreed to by those 
more “‘ liberal’? than myself upon these points. 

The excellence of this statement consists inthe natural and 
full expression that it gives to those faiths upon which we 
are all agreed. Whether it accomplish little or much, what 
it does accomplish is certain to be in the right direction. It 
cannot be esteemed to be schismatic and divisive. It isan 
expression, and it may become a bond, of union. With 
slight changes here and there, it would be recognized by the 
vast multitude of Christians as expressing the substance of 
their Christian faith. GEORGE T. Lapp. 


APPROVED FOR SUBSTANCE OF DOCTRINE, 
CENTRAL CHURCH, 
ROOKLYN, 

I can only say of the new Creed that, as a "popular ex- 
pression of evangelical faith as the same exists in our Con- 
It neither under- 
states nor overstates. It steers carefully between Scylla 
and Charybdis. It leaves very much to be read between the 
lines. It maintains silence on points in dispute. Its doc- 
trine of the church will suit neither party, either the inde 
pendents or those who favor greater concentration. Its 
theology in Articles 7 and 8, according to which regenera- 
tion precedes and conditions justification, is not what I 
have understood to be the Protestant view, though the 
fauit may be in the wrong impression the language has 
made upon me. I know of more than one very much shorter 
creed that I like better, though the new Creed would secure 
my approval ‘‘ for substance of doctrine.”’ 

Truly yours, ' A. J. F. BEHRENDS. 


RECEIVED WITH SATISFACTION. 
328 Temp.Le STREET, NEw Conn., 
March 13, 1 


The Creed submitted by the Commission seems to me to 
represent simply and fairly the beliefs generally held in the 
Congregational churches. It may not be entirely acceptable 
to extremists on either side, the reactionary conservatives 
on the one hand or the unconservative radicals on the other ; 
but I think it will be received with much satisfaction by the 
conservative progressives who constitute the larger and 
growing body of our ministry. 

The form proposed for the reception of members is worthy 
of general adoption. Yours truly, NEWMAN SMYTH. 


AS EXPLICIT AS COULD BE DESIRED. 
Yaz New Haven, Conn., } 
March 6, 1884. 


I have read the report of the Congregational Creed 
Commussion with great satisfaction. It is as full, as - 
/ 


explicit, and as positive as could be expected or desired. 


The Congregational churches have the advantage of being 
able, from time to time, to confess their faith in the great 
truths of the Gospel in terms that are adapted to the 
thinking of the times and can be accepted by the great 
majority of those who hold the Christian faith. They ought, 
in my opinion, to be more thankful than they sometimes 
seem to be for this great privilege, and to find in it a 
token and pledge that in the future as in the past they 
may be foremost in their charity and their zeal for the prog- 
ress of the kingdom of God. NoaH PORTER. 


ECHOES FROM THE PRESS. 


RESERVES JUDGMENT. 


We may have more to say about it hereafter. It is simply com- 
mended to the candid consideration of all Christian people, and 
especially of all of our own faith and order.—[The Congregation- 
alist, of Boston. 


WILL GIVE ALMOST UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


Congregationalists have always had about as many creeds as 
churches, and doubtless will continueto have. It was, neverthe- 
less, felt that the substantial unity which is claimed for these 
creeds could and ought to be expressed in a formal way. Some 
doubted the possibility of this or the wisdom of an attempt. 
The admitted diversity in Congregational unity was thought by 
many to be a fatal obstacle thereto. But the experiment has 
been carried through toa most satisfactory conclusion. A glance 
at the names appended to the Creed will reveal the wisdom and 
care with which they were selected. They are men widely 
known and trusted in the denomination, and representing all the 
shades of belief which obtain within it. 

Their work speaks for itself. We believe it will give almost 
universal satisfaction. At any rate it will settle some questions. 
It is clearly not Calvinistic. There is not a tinge of Westminster 
init. Noris it Arminian. It is Congregational, catholic, Chris- 
tian. 

The committee had no occasion to set up standards to which, 
in their opinion. men ought to come. They did not attempt to 
make any history. Their work was simply to give a careful rec- 
ord of facts; not to formulate dogmas which, in their judg- 
ment, the denomination ought to believe, but to state what it 
does believe and teach. We think they have voiced well the con- 
sensus of the churches. The Creed is a photugraph true to the 
subject. It is the residuum of many good creeds which have pre- 


ceded it. That it takes a position between parties is obvious.. 


It could do nothing more. It avoids extremes. It does not pro- 
pose to define a whole system of theology, but it comprehends 
and utters the essential points of the evangelical faith. The sil- 
ver, the gold, and the iron are there, with no commingling of 
clay.—(The Advance, of Chicago. Congregationalist. 


IT WILL MARK AN EPOCH. 


This Creed, as we have said, is the work of men who are 
called conservative, and of men called liberal. Drs. Seelye and 
Dexter and Walker and Taylor and Goodell and Johnson are 
called conservative; and Drs. McKenzie and Fisher and Ladd 
and Abbott and Fairchild are called liberal. But whether 
their theology was ‘“‘new”’ or “‘old” they have agreed unani- 
mously to the present statement. It is an admirable statement 
of the Church's faith. It marks a great step forward toward the 
coming consensus of evangelical belief. We are impressed with 
the conviction that it will almost mark an epoch in creed- making, 
and will be the basis for not a little of Christian union. 

We notice that it deals in simple facts, and avoids theories. 
There is in it abundance of Gospel, and very little theology. It 
is running over with God’s love and Christ’s Gospel, and there is 
almost nothing imit of the things that Christians differ about. 
" . On only one point do we feel inclined to offer a criticism. 
The article on the sacraments appears to us neither wise nor 
clear.—[The Independent, of New York City. Undenominational. 


IT WILL WIDEN THE ZEITGEIST. 


While the Creed will not make men more or less evangelical 
than they were—and no right-minded, honest Protestant sur- 
renders himself to a creed because it is a creed—it at least pre- 
scribes limits beyond which, by common consent, councils may 
not go, and to whose declarations they may rightly expect as- 
sent as an evidence of evangelicalism. And the promulgation of 
this Creed, and its acceptance by common consent, cannot fail 
to have a marked, and we believe very beneficial, effect upon the 
other evangelical denominations of Protestantism. It will widen 
the zeitgeist ; it will tend to lessen the importance of subsidiary 
and non-essential doctrine ; it will tend to greater freedom from 
the litera scripta of confeasiaa and standard, while yet it declares 
the fundamental, essential truths of a Christianity which has 
suffered in the past in as marked degree from attempting to 
prove teo much as from the assaults of the disbeliever or the 
shortcomings of its disciples.—[The Christian at Work, of New 
York City. Undenomi 


A LONG STEP. 


Of course the new Creed expresses extreme Protestant views 
as to the Holy Sacraments and the Priesthood. . These, however, 
are entirely consistent with old-fashioned C 
In regard to the doctrines of the Holy Trinity, of. the Divine de- 
crees, and of the authority of Scripture, the new creed marks a 
long step in the direction of liberalism; and fifty years ago its 
framers would have been tried for heresy and deposed from the 
Congregational ministry.—[New York Times. Secular. 


CAREFUL TO AVOID DETAILS. 


The disputed points of to-day are these: 1. Atonement. 2. In- 
spiration. 8. Probation. 4. Sunday. These four words suggest to 
the observer of current religious events the lines of agitation. . . 
To what extent the doctrine of the atonement has been modified 
can only be determined by inference. The divine sacrifice con- 
stitutes the sole and sufficient ground of forgiveness, and recon- 
ciliation with God is the statement of this new creed. As for in- 
spiration, is the Bible God’s word literally, or a human record of 
sacred facts? Neither side can claim a definite indorsement in 
this new symbol of faith. Does probation end with this life or 
extend tothe day of judgment at the final destruction of the 
world? Not a lisp is heard in reply to this truly burning question 
of current theological inquiry. Whatis proper observance of 
the Sabbath, beyond atterdance upou the public services of the 
sanctuary? This is, perhaps, the most vital of all current ques- 
tions in religious thought, When the Savoy Declaration was 
adopted a warm Sunday dinner would have been a disciplinary 
offense in the Congregational charch, but to-day that and many 


kindred ideas have been abandoned asirrational extremes. This 
new creed uses the term “holy rest,” but is careful to avoid any- 
thing like details.—[The Chicugo Inter-Ocean. Secular. 


A COMMENDABLE ATTEMPT. 


What must be regarded by the religious world as significant, 
and as indicating progress in religious thought, is that there is 
not asyllable of distinctive Calvinism in the new statement. 
Even radical Arminians can find little fault with it in that re- 
spect. The Savoy doctrines of ‘‘ imputation,” of the ‘‘ divine de- 
crees,” of *‘ effectual calling,” of ‘‘ elect infants,” of a ‘‘ limited 
atonement,”’ have no echo or shadow in it, and the attempt to 
bring the denomination to a declaration of the belief it at pres- 
ent actually holds isa commendable one.—[The Evening Trav- 
eller, of Boston. Secular. 


_ A GREAT GAIN. 


Evidently there is great gain on the cumbrous old creeds as — 
compared with the new one. It is up tothe level of present 
thought, and {is good so far as it goes, without departing wholly 
wg Congregational traditions.—(The Herald, of Boston. Seo- 


A CREDITABLE LIBERALIZATION. 


It is almost if not quite the new Andover orthodoxy that 
it expresses, and proves what we have contended—that the old 
Savoy school of dogmatists must surrender tothe progress of 
the denomination. It is true that, compared with the creed that 
Jesus himself considered enough, it is complicated, cumbrous, 
and injurious to thousands of consciences that he would have © 
made his own in a dozen words ; but we must consider from be- 
neath what a burden of metaphysics this creed emerges, and 
hope that in a few centuries more it will be discovered that 
Jesus only desired that man should do justly, and love mercy, 
and — humbly with his God.—[The Springfield Republican. 
Secu 


Our paragraph on **The Teaching of the Apostles’ last week 
was based on a German translation of the work. The original 
Greek indicates that the directions for baptism in case of lack of 
water was to pour, not to sprinkle. 


IN AND ABOUT ROME. 


[FROM @UR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


O describe in a public journal a mere change of 

residence would be in most cases an act of simple 

folly or of egregious egotism ; but in a city like Rome 

all personality is lost in the great personality of the city 

herself, and to those who are acquainted with Roman 

topography—and how many there are !—the description 
of my changed residence may be interesting. 

From the Campus Martius to the slope of the Ceelian- 
this is the change, classically speaking; from the olo 
quarter to the new one, speaking in the phraseology of 
present Rome. Yet what is old? and what is new ? 
Long, long before the Emperor Augustus was born, thir . 
was the thickly peopled quarter, while the Campus Ma: 
tius lay bare and silent, save when trodden by the vic 
torious legions on their way to the Capitol, or by com 
panies of soldiers undergoing their dril!. In order te 
make the present vast quarters of Rome it has been 
necessary to dig through the strata of ruins formed one 
over the other through many centuries, and close to this 
house in which I now live are various grassy hills not 
yet leveled, in whose bared sides may be read the his- 
tory of past ages in brick and mortar. 

Eight hundred years ago this still populous district was 
laid waste by the German troops of Henry IV., to re- 
venge the humiliation inflicted on him by. Pope Gregory 
VII., who kept him shivering in the snow three days 
at Canoses before granting him absolution. Ever 
since that day this entire quarter has remained with- 
out inhabitants, with the exception of the monks and 
nuns who put up high, dreary walls around the de- 
serted ruins and built their prison-like abodes on the 
strong old foundations. The street on which I live cuts 
through the heart of this old convent property, and the 
houses are almost entirely built on expropriated convent 
lands. Yet, singular to say, new convents are every- 
where springing up on the old spots, monks and nuns 
finding means to buy back lands and erect fresh build- 
ings. At one end of the street rises the venerable pile 
of St. John Lateran, and ai the other the scarcely less 
venerable St. Mary Major, while in the middle, nearly 
opposite my dweiling, are three conventual establish 
ments side by side; one an old, gray, massive, dead- 
looking structure with great roaming walls and cells; 
another smaller and more comfortable looking, with an 
air of life and work, only just consecrated—this evi- 
dently a female convent with school attached ; and 
next to it is rapidly rising » male monastery. The mia- 
dle building is said to be on the site of the church of 
‘*St. Matthew in Merulana,” a church of the fifth 
century, revived by some wealthy Roman whose heart 
was moved by the religious destitution of the new quar- 
ters. So says the placard outside the church. 

Then our next neighbors at the back are a sisterhood 
of American nuns, whom we can see flitting between 
their two houses, and among whom I discerned one 
day a veiled sister of dark skin, and rejoiced thereat. 
Other monasteries I know of in the neighborhood, in- 
stalled in splendid palatial buildings ; and I am per- 
suaded that I have not by any means discovered them all. 
Bells do I hear on the right and on the left, before and 
behind,:and at all hours of the day. At half-past five 
in the morning the Angelus calls me to prayer, and all 
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day long I am urged along by sweet-tongued bells, 
until the sunset hour, when the same Angelus bids me 
lay down weapon or tool and rest. Certainly if I go 
wrong it will not be for lack of reminders. As I write 
now the bells are calling far and near to vespers for the 
solemn eve of the day when the church commemorates 
the marvelous gift of the Holy Ghost. Just round the 
corner, in a quiet villa, lives old Father Curci in retire- 
ment and silence, finishing his commentary on Script- 
ure and waiting for Jesus to call him home ; and only a 
few doors away is a less happy Roman princess, sepa- 
~ rated from her unworthy husband and endeavoring to 
bring up her children to the best of her antiey: Such 
are some of my living surroundings. 

The view from the windows, front and back, is such 
as to afford ample food for meditation. Beginning with 
the front, I look-direct on the Coliseum, to the right of 
which isa fragment of ruin dating from the time of Nero ; 
while between the two rises the Campanile of Santa 
Francesca Romana, on the Forum, nestling among the 
ruins of a heathen temple close to the Arch of Titus, 
this same temple having been built by Hadrian on the 
foundations of the grand entrance to Nero’s Golden 
House. On the left of the Coliseum, but nearer to me, 
isa large gray convent, once the headquarters of the 
foreign missionary Capuchin fathers, but now a home for 
beggars. To the left of this building is a beautifully 
picturesque ruin belonging to the Baths of Titus, built 
over the foundations and ruins of the Golden House of 
Nero, and in the distance far behind them can be seen 
in the rays of the rising and setting sun the giant frag- 
ments of the Baths of Caracalla. In the same line of 
the horizon, but nearer, rises the Palatine bill, with its 
cypresses and its two convents, as usual, male and 
female in close vicinity ; and running out to the right, 
the most distant object of all, the gardens of the Janic- 
ulum. Coming still further to the left, a monstrous 
mass of brickwork quite near excites curiosity ; it is 
an old church and convent of the fourth or fifth contury, 
rebuilt in irregular manner, but very massively, after 
the destruction it suffered srs the fire of Robert 
Guiseard in 1084. 

Then comes the Campanile of St. Clement, one of the 
oldest churches of Rome, built on the site of the house of 
Clement, the fellow-laborer of St. Paul. Beyond stands 
a villa of great beauty, on the edge of the Ceelian hill, 
marking the site of the grove and fountain of Egeria, 
“where King Numa Pompilius held his mysterious inter- 
views with the goddess ; and still further behind is the 
old city wall, on the outer side of which stretches the 
perfectly straight line of the Roman Campagna, dotted 
here and there with a gigantic fragment of ruins. Then, 
from the back of the house, I look on the range of the 
Alban hills, with their pretty towns and villages glitter- 
ing in the rays of the rising and setting sun; I mark 
the foundations of a temple of Jupiter on their highest 
point, and trace the position of old Alba Lunga just be- 
low. 

The whole of this tract of land was once the famous 
Viila of Mecenas, the wealthy friend of Augustus and of 
Horace, and the patron of the fine arts. At a very short 
distance from this house is carefully preserved a little 
academy or recitation room belonging to this same Me- 
cenas, in which Horace aud other poets doubtless re- 
cited their poems before select and aristocratic audiences, 
It was unearthed in making this new quarter, and the 
horse railroad makes a sharp turn in passing it, for, 
though inconveniently placed for the modern lay of the 
streets, it could not be spared as an antiquity. 

What memories awake as I gtand at my window! On 
the Palatine opposite me was.the house where Cornelia 
lived with her sons, the Gracchi; and near by, in an- 
other house on that same hill, was born the Emperor 
Augustus. At the foot of the Palatine I mark the site 
of the Forum, and picture the funeral of Cesar, or listen 
to the speeches of Cicero, or watch the triumphal pro- 
cessions winding their wav up to the Capitol. The Arch 
of Titus and the massive Coliseum are there to remind 
me of the destruction of that most interesting of all 
cities, Jerusalem ; and the line of the Appian Way 
stretches itself before me, forever speaking of the Jew 
missionary whose preaching did more than any other 
agency to overturn the thrones of the Cesars, and is 
still laying the ax at the root of every form of tyranny 
in this old world. What voices speak to me at my win- 
dow ! how is my solitude peopled with forms from the 
past, until the sounds of the street are silenced and for- 
gotten in the tramp of the mighty dead! 

Yet Cesar and Cicero and Horace and Augustus and 
Mecenas only speak to me in low, melancholy tones of the 
vanity of all human glory, and have no word of encour- 
agement for the future. My hope, my inspiration, my 
strength, all come through the chained preacher brought 
on trial to imperial Rome, and yet more from the cap- 
tive and desolate city still lying in the dust, but where 
once the Son of God spoke with man and suffered for 
his salvation—the city which shall yet play her part in 
the history of the ages, and lift her head, crowned with 
light and | glory, above that of her old oppressor, Rome. 


J. 4. 8, 


AGES IN A DAY. 


By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


IXED, there, the mountain lone and bold, 
But seldom is the thunder rolled 
It round ; seldom the lightninzs shed 
Their terror on its head. 


The days go over, year to year ; 

In punctual splendor suns appear ; 
But seldom breaks the mighty day 
That shines all mists away. 


When dawns this day, one single hour 
Shall shake the ages with its power: 
Whoso has felt its joy and pain 

Need never feel — 


ROMANISM IN FRANCE.’ 
By tHE Rev. A. F. Bearp, D.D. 


OMANISM in France is still a great power. It is 

R rooted in centuries. It has millions of mothers at 
its confessionals. But itis not the powerit was. Far 
from it. Let us make a contrast. You remember 
that when the call to Trent was made in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the only doubtful crowns in 
Europe were those of England and Sweden. The Mid- 
dle Ages have at last come to an end. Rome has no 
crowns at her feet. The powers which upheld Rome as 
religion are extinct, or hostile, or so enfeebled that 
they cannot say No to the aggressive faith which now 
brings to them the simplicity that isin Christ. The papacy 
is in decay ; in France it is in comparatively rapid disin- 
tegration. It never has been really an interior convic- 
tion of the mind and heart of the people. It has been 
an imposed religion, a State faith, largely an exterior 
force aad a political authority. If it has had many true 
Christians under its care, as it has had, it is because God 
has his children even under conditions not favorable 
to their life. As a system, the people of France, in 
great majority, see that the papacy has not proved its 
right to their confidence. They see that it has not been 
a blessing to their land ; that it has not exalted France. 
They are learning, as rapidly as we might expect them to 
do so, to look away toward Protestant countries ; they 
contrast them with the political and national sterility of 
papal lands. They are quick in contrasts, with all of their 
natural egotism. They sce that the papacy has always 
had their land in bond with royal indorsements and en- 
forcements, to show what it could and would do, and 
that it left to France a dozen years ago its legacy of 
thirty-seven millions of people, 36.9 per centum of whom 
could neither read nor write. 

The attitude of mind toward Romanism may be seen in 
the fact which I have from one whose figures I have found 
to be usually remarkably true, that at the Easter com- 
munion attendance, which is the supreme test of church 
loyalty, not more than one man in twenty-five attends, 
and not more than one woman out of four. This I have 
from an English writer upon French home life. I should 
think it true. So, as you go up and down the provinces 
of France, you will find it common, for the men 
especially, to sneer at religion ; that is, at the church. 
They hate the priests, they laugh at their pretensions, while 
at the same time they may record themselves as Roman 
Catholics in the census. After all, they wish some one 
to attend their children if they die. They urge their 
children to go to the first communion at the age of 
twelve, which puts them within the privilege of religious 
attention if it may be needed ; but they care little for 
subsequent observances, and go on condemning the only 
faith, or representative of faith, which they know about. 
There are millions who never heard a prayer in their 
own language ; millions who can read, in addition to 
millions who cannot, who never read a page in the New 
Testament ; and it is common to meet people who can- 
not tell when Christ lived or where he lived—whether it 
was in France or in Italy ! 

Again, to illustrate the attitude of mind and feeling of 
those yet classified under the name of Roman Catholic : 
Last summer a young man of fine presence and excel- 
lent intelligence called upon me to ask me about the 
Bible. He had been to England to acquire the language, 
and there had begun to study Protestantism. Coming 
home after six months, he had begun to read the Bible in 
English—beginning at Genesis. As might be supposed, 
he had become involved in some difficulties of inter- 
pretation. He did not know the history of the Bible— 
how it came ; in fact, did not know what to make of it. 
But, like the Ethiopian of old, he said, How shall I under- 
stand unless some man teach me? and, for reasons of his 
own, he came to me. It is sufficient to say that I led him 
away from the introduction to Christianity to Christ, 
and after many conversations and prayers rejoiced with 
him, not as aconvert to Protestantism, but as a joyous 
disciple of Christ, 

Anxious to know more of the feeling of those who yet 


| 


| 1 From a recent address before the Congregational Club of New 
York, 


call themselves Romanists, I asked after his parents. His 
‘father never attended church. He sneered at religion, 
cared not whether his sons cared for it or not—but pre- 
ferred they should be nominal Roman Catholics. It 
was the force of the old habit and inheritance of tradi- 


tion. ‘‘ It is like this,” said my new friend : ‘‘ my father 
had business the other day at Havre. While on the way, 
prompted by curiosity, he went to Lourdes. He took 


home a bottle of the water. He held it up before my 
mother, and laughed at the superstition. But, after all, 
he was careful to keep it. He didn’t believe in it, he 
said se, and yet he prefers to have it in the house. ‘I 
have heard,” continued my young friend, ‘‘ about seeing 
the moon over the left shoulder. I suppose it can make 
no difference to aman how he sees the moon. But many 
who think so rather prefer not to see it over the left 
shoulder. That’s my father’s attitude to his religion ”— 
and the feeling of thousands and thousands who have not 
yet disavowed Romanism. It makes no difference wheth- 
er there are thirteen or fourteen ata table, but many pre- _ 
fer fourteen to thirteen. You will agree with me that 
this is rather a feeble grip for faith. So whatever in- 
clination there is towards Romanism now comes from 
the momentum of an unthinking Aadit. But this un- ~ 
thinking habit is passing away. ‘Those who never read 
before are reading. The Republic may be making mis- 
takes, no doubt, but it is making something besides mis- 
takes. It is expending above one hundred and fourteen 
millions of francs for instruction in the land—about 
twenty-four millions of dollars. Its school system is ex- 
cellent. It is new, and in practice must have time. The 
system is unsurpassed, and five millions of dollars are 
expended this year for primary education. This is tak- 
ing the generation out of illiteracy. It will not take 
many years. Meanwhile there are some thousands of 
children, from parents who class themselves as Roman 
Catholics, in attendance upon Protestant schools where 
the Bible is a text-book, and where religion is made 
prominent. Perhaps one-half of the children in the 
schools of the Huguenots in different parts of France 
are those from without. 

_ Then a large fraction who have not as yet discarded 
the name, over whom the church has little or no power, 
are ready to attend Protestant meetings, to read the 
Gospels and‘religious tracts ; and, with a singular absence 
of bigotry, the readiness to listen and the readiness to 
discuss are remarkable. I have seen a hall packed 
with men standing for two hours, the seats having been 
removed for the admission of a greater number. And 


| the hall was lighted by men who themselves were candle- 


sticks, holding candles in their hands, while M. Réveil- 
laud preached to them and read to them from the New 
Testament—a new book to them. Not one of the 
audience at St. Reuen was a Protestant. They even 
said, as the crowd came to the hall, ‘‘ What a pity 
we couldn't have the church in which to hear this 
man !” 

If you would have ready illustration of this, look at 
the McAll Mission, also packed with listeners the year 
round, the Sunday-school filled with children, none of 
them of Protestant families. It would be strange if God 
were not God. 

I have given you a glimpse into Romam Catholi¢ 
France. I do not say that this represents all the Catho- 
lics. It does not; but this is a fair representation of a 
very general attitude of mind and secling. 


— 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH PAUPER CHIL- - 
DREN. 


By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


HAT to do with its pauper population has long 
been a difficult problem for England to solve ; 
and though, happily, during the last decade pauperism 
has decreased in Great Britain, there are still thirty-two 
paupers to every one thousand of the population. These 
paupers are accommodated in workhouses whose cost 
has to be borne by the various parishes ; men, women, 
and children all being housed in these large barrack-like 
buildings. From the beginning the children have been 
a difficulty. Brought up in these buildings, with all 
the unfavorable influences of the workhouse surround- 
ing them, and with very imperfect mental and industrial 
training, children born as paupers rarely elevated them 
selves to anything better, and so remained a permanent 
charge to the State. It was true that the children were 
sent to the district schools, but this was only the barrack 
system repeated in another form. Moreover, school 
hours over, they were again subjected to the demoraliz- 
ing influences of the workhouse. For some time past it 
has been urged upon the Poor Law Guardians that the 
district schools, with all their advantages over the old 
system, still lacked many of the essentials required for 
eradicating the moral and physical defects more or less 
inherent in the majority of children of the pauper class 
from the circumstances of their parentage and bringing 
up ; that in these schools it was impossible to individual- 
ize the children, and deal with the special disposition 
and temperament of each one as it required ; that the 
children, accustomed to find everything done for them 
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with mechanical regularity, were comparatively helpless 
when first sent out to service in an ordinary household ; 
and, in short, that there was an absence of that home 
life which should form so important an element in the 
training of a child to secure its future success in life, 
and prevent relapse into the ranks of pauperism. 

In 1870 an order was issued sanctioning the boarding- 
out system—that is, the placing of the children in the 
houses of respectable working people, who should quasi 
adopt them and rear them like their own children, if 
possible with their own children, so that these poor 
waifs and strays of humanity might become acquainted 
with the joys of home. Thus the little ones secured 
the advantage of that parental care and those home in- 
fluences which no ordinary public institution can sup- 
ply, and were ultimately more readily absorbed into the 
general body of the population. But three difficulties 


arose. The one, that it cannot be denied that without 


the exercise of constant and vigilant supervision this 
system is open to much risk and abuse, and that with 
rare exceptions the educativnal and industrial training 
open to the children boarded out is considerably inferior 
to that which is given at the majority of well-managed 
schools; the second, that the class of children who 
could be so boarded out was limited, it being only per- 
mitted to be done with respect to orphan or deserted 
children ; and the third, conjoint with this, the com- 
paratively small numbcr of suitable foster-parents to be 
found ; so that the system, with all its undoubted merits, 
could but deal with a very small proportion of the ten 
thousand pauper cnildren to be provided for in London 
alone. Hence the problem still remained unsolved how 
most satisfactorily to remove these children from the 
class of paupers to that of respectable wage-earners, 

Rather more than a year and a half ago one of the 
London parishes resolved to make an experiment which 
is being watched with intense interest all over the land. 
This was to erect a new school, which had become 
needful, upon the ‘‘ Cottage Home” or ‘‘ Separate 
House ” system, under which they believed they would 
be able to combine the educational and industrial ad- 
vantages of the district school with the parental care 
and family influences of the ‘‘ Boarding-out” system, 
and to avoid the drawbacks of both. 

In arriving at this decision the managers were fully 
sensible that they were adopting a system which, from 
its nature, must of necessity be an expensive one, both 
in the cost of erection and in the subsequent expense of 
management of the school; but they felt assured that 
their constituents would look upon this additional out- 
lay as money well spent if, by its means, the children 
committed to their care were so trained as to become 
more useful members of society, and less likely to fall 
back into that state of paupcrism to which, it must be 
remembered, they had been brought by no faults of 
their own, whatever may have been the faults or mis- 
fortunes of their parents. 

The first thing they did was to choose a suitable site, 
out of London, where the children would breathe pure 
air and be subjected to the sitinpler, purer surroundings 
of the country. Having secured a good piece of land 
at Banstead, in Surrey, they proceeded to build, and 
in September, 1880, a little vi.lage had sprang into life. 
Fully sensible that upon the success or failure of this 
experiment depends much of the course of future legis- 
lation for the pauper children of the country, the parish 
authorities have spared no pains to make it work well, 
and now, aftcr rather more than a year, they are able to 
lay before the public their first report, which certainly 
goes far to prove that the Cuitage Home system is a 
still further advance in poor-law administration. There 
is no doubt that the expenditure is heavy—far heavier 
than in the old system—but, on the other hand, if really 
successful it will hardly be possible to estimate the ulti- 
mate saving to the rates and the State. 

As this little educational colony and the whole experi- 
ment is interesting even beyond the confines of Great 
Britain, we propose to give a short account of it. The 
settlement, which forms a conspicuous object upon the 


summit of the Surrey chalk-downs, consists of one long 


street of detached houses, cach standing in its own 
grounds. Altoge her, five hundred children cam be here 
accommodated. The buildings, erected with some regard 
to beauty, are ranged on each side of the street, the 
Administrative and School buildings forming the center, 
and separating the boys’ houses from the girls’. For it 
was decided, after much deliberation, to keep the sexes 
separate, except that the boys under seven years of age 
are placed in the girls’ home. Thcereare therefore eight 
such boys’ homes, each capable of containing thirty-cight 
boys, and twelve such girls’ homes. Each boys’ home 
is under the care of a house father and mother; each 
girls’ home under a house mother. Above these, as 
the heads of the whole colony, are a Superintendent and 
Matron—a married couple, he a retired army major. 
There are also a medical officer and a chaplain attached 
to the colony. The managers, fully sensible that the 
success of the cottages must depend very greatly upon 
the class of persons who fill the posts of house fathers 


7 and mothers, exercised exceptional care and vigilance 


to secure the selection of thoroughly honest, sober, kind- 
hearted, and trustworthy persons for these positions, 
anc so far seem to have thoroughly succeeded. 

The Administrative buildings consist of the residence 
of the Superintendant and Matron, a house for the 
school staff and ‘those not connected with the homes 
themselves, the stores (or village shop), the bakehouse, 
the laundry, the swimming bath, the general and in- 
fants’ schools, the sewing-room, the workshops, in 
which are taught the several industrial trades, and a 
chapel capable of seating from four hundred to five 
hundred children. To the right of these buildings are 
ranged, on each side of the street, the probationary 
homes—capable of accommodating eighteen of each sex 
—and the eight boys’ homes. In these the house 
father acts as industrial trainer for his particular trade, 
while the mother more especially attends to the domes- 
tic duties of the home, and the repair of the boys’ 
clothes. As far as possible the boys are placed in the 
home of the father whose trade they are being taught, 
and a certain number is told off each day to remain at 
home from school and work in order to assist the 
mother in the domestic work of the home. The present 
house fathers are respectively a baker, a plumber and 
glazier, a carpenter, a tailor, a smith, a shoemaker, a 
gardener, and a drill-master. 

As the contingents of children came first to Banstead, 
they were apportioned among the several homes in such 
manner that, as far as possible, each had its fair share 
of the bigger as well as of the smaller children ; and 
this arrangement is more particularly observed in the 
girls’ homes, in order that each house mother may have 
a certain number of the bigger girls to assist her in the 
washing, cooking, bed-making, cleaning, and other 
domestic work, and in the washing and dressing of the 
little children, both boys and girls, of whom likewise, as 
far as possible, an equal proportion is placed in each 
girls’ home. 

In this way is the ‘‘ family life” approached as nearly 
as possible, and it is confidently hoped and believed 
that by the practical training which the girls thus re- 
ceive, under conditions very similar to those of ordinary 
domestic households, they will be sent out well qualified 
in every branch of domestic service, and that as the ad- 
vantages of the system of training pursued get better 
known, the demand for girls from the school will ex- 
ceed the supply. 

To the left of the administrative buildings are similarly 
ranged the twelve gir's’ homes, each wilh a small laun- 
dry attached, and containing twenty-four girls under 
the care of a house mother, who, by the distribution of 


children before referred to, should have some four or. 


five bigger girls capable of assistixg her in the washing, 
cooking, cleaning, and clothes-mending for the home, 
and in washing, dressing, and looking after the seven or 
eight children, from two to seven, who should form the 
proportion in each home. Although these girls have to 
make the proper school attendance, and attend for in- 
struction in the needle-room, it has been found that the 
mothers have, so far, with their aid been able to do tne 
washing of their own homes, except a portion of the 
house linen and bedding, which has to be sent to the 
general laundry. 

Each boys’ and girls’ house contains, on the upper 
floor, two dormitories, a linen closet, and the bedrooms 
of the house father and mother; and on the ground 
floor, a day or dining-room, a sitting-room for the father 
and mother, a kitchen and scullery, a bath-room and a 
lavatory, in which, to avoid the risk of the spread of 
ophthalmia or other contagious disease, the ablutions 
are performed by means of hot and cold water laid on 
upon the jet and trough system, while every child is 
also provided with a separate towel, brush, and comb, 
for which separate pegs and racks are provided. 

Not only is a very stringent medical certificate re- 
quired as to the state of health of every child sent down, 
but all children on admission are retained for fourteen 
days in the probationary house, in order to make sure 
that they are free from infectious or contagious discase 
before they are drafted off to the homes. The prob- 
ability of any large amount of sickness among the 
children is therefore small, but to meet this a general 
infirmary containing thirty-two beds is provided at the 
extremity of the village street. So far, however, the 
health of the children has been very good, the percentage 
of illnesses being far below that of the workhouse or of 
schools on the barrack system. The medical man is 
able to report that he aiready notices a wonderful im- 
provement in physical bearing and appearance ; that tie 
majority of the children walk more erect; their chests 
have expanded well with their growth ; muscular and 
bone development is well shown, and itis a great ex- 
ception to see any of the children who have been in the 
school since the opening with any tendency to rickcts 
or malformation of limb, a matter of great importance 
in view of their having to obtain their own livelihood, 
and one of the most common curses of workhouse rear- 
ing. 
It is too early to speak with decision upon the final 


results of this interesting and novel experiment. The 


advantages that accrue to the children are, however, in- 
contestable. The method by which they are divided 
into comparatively small groups allows a greater indi- 
vidual knowledge of each child, and reacts by producing 
more individuality among them. They find themselves 
looked after as individuals, their personal feelings en- 
te:ed into, and so they lose the idea that they are mere 
sections of a large machine, and become self-reliant, and 
consequently self-supporting. 

The industrial training on the girls’ side has been very 
successful, the great advantage of the system being that 
all the different branches of training are real, the prod- 
uct of the labor being for the use of the cottage. As 
a proof of the reality of the trainings I may mention that 
on several occasions, during the indisposition of the 
mother, the entire cooking has been done by the chil- 
dren. This has also happened on the boys’ side. 

The girls cannot help acquiring a practical knowledge 
of the work going on in every ordinary household, while 
the large number of infants gives them an opportunity 
of becoming skillful nursemaids. 

As for the boys, so far the whole of the repairs needed 
in - buildings have been done by them, under the su- 
perintendence of their house father. They have also 
helped to repair and make the boots for the establish- 
ment, and repaired and made their own clothing, while 
both boys and girls have made all the outfits for those 
leaving the colony and going out to service or trade. As 
for the garden, it promises to prove a financial success, 
besides a valuable branch of industrial and physical 
training. While in September, 1880, the garden was 
uncultivated down land which had grown nothing but 
weeds for years, at present almost the whole of the veg- 
etables for the use of the school are obtained from it. 

With regard to the cost of this colony, it is satisfactory 
to tind that, exclusive of building and buying the land, the 
cost of maintaining the children here is not very much 
higher than in the workhouse, while the ultimate advan- 
tages are incontestable. Great honor is certainly due to 
the parishes of Kensington and Chelsea that conjointly 
have ventured upon this experiment. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
By THE Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D. ~ 


O article of the Christian Creed concerns us more 

deeply than that in which ‘‘the forgiveness of 

sins” is confessed. Although it is distinctly taught in 

the Scriptures, yet, either because it seems too good to 

be true or because it is commonly linked with unten- 

able theories of atonement, men are now finding diffi- 
culty in believing it. 

There are two distinct tendencies of thought which 
contribute to this difficulty. The first proceeds from 
that materialism which denies any power distinct from 
and above the laws of the universe, which affirms the 
inevitable punishment of sins, and logically implies 
their eternal punishment too. There is no room for re- 
pentance. It is idle to talk of any forgiveness under the 
absolutely rigid and irrevocable reign of law. The sec- 
ond proceeds from that misrepresentation of the atone- 
ment which robs the remission of sins of all which con- 
stitutes the grace of forgiveness. If somebody pays our 
debt, or steps in to offer an ‘‘ equivalent,” forgiveness 
of sins seems to be emptied of its grace and power. No 
theories arc admissible which fail to declare God’s love 
as the source of salvation, and forgiveness as the expres- 
sion of that love. If there were obstacles, legal or 
otherwise, in the way of an immediate bestowal of 
divine forgiveness upon repentance, requiring for their 
removal such a sacrifice as Christ made of himself, stil) 
it is the love of God that overcomes these obstacles and 
pours itself out in measures and methods of forgiveness 
suited to human necessities. It should be remembered 
that all schools of theology and all theories of atone- 
ment are agreed in this fundamental assertion—are 
agreed, therefore, in just that affirmation wherein the 
power of the Gospel is contained. 

All denials of forgiveness and all theories that empty 
forgiveness of its grace proceed from misconceptions of 
the doctrine of law. Honor must be paid to the disposi- 
tion to magnify the claims of divine law, to insist upon 
the inviolable sanctity of righteousness. Forgiveness is 
not indulgence, and must be bestowed in such wise as 
not to break down, but to honor and fulfill, law and jus- 
tice. Even love is righteous, and may be a consuming 
fire. On the other hand, it is erroneous to conceive of 
divine law as utterly destitute, in its nature and provis- 
ions, of mercifulness ; as a rigid requirement of things 
literally defined, which is incapable of any other than a 
literal fulfillment or satisfaction. God is not the slave of 
the moral government he administers. God is greater 
than any method of procedure. God is as supreme and 
sovereign in his grace as in his truth, in his love as in 
his law. 

It may help us to notice that ‘‘ forgiveness of sins” is 
not identical with abolition of penalties. Forgiveness 
does not so much as touch some of the penal conse- 
quences of transgression. They remain, and must be 
borne, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
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reap” is true under the reign of grace. If he sows to 
repentance he shall of repentance reap pardon, but the 
tares and the wheat will grow together until the har- 
vest. Forgiveness has to do mainly, not with penalty, 
but with guilt. It restores one to God’s favor and love. 
It annihilates the separation and alienation between the 
soul and God. ‘Thus it insures the final and complete 
deliverance into purity and blessedness. Forgiveness 
thus conceived as reconciliation becomes the supreme 
blessing. It is that which a truly penitent man craves, 
and, having which, he humbly accepts and patiently 
bears whatever punishments are still visited upon his 
sins—owning them as just, receiving them as the inflic- 
tions of a righteous love. The essential thing is recon- 
ciliation with God ; the assurance of his acceptance and 
pardoning love. Then we can endure his chastening, 
and all abiding consequences of sin, knowing that all 
such things will be removed only as they shall have 
served his wise purposes and their true ends. But be- 
tween the bestowal and experience of forgiveness and 
the ultimate results of it lies a period of life in which 
God’s discipline must be humbly and patiently endured, 
in which the soul must reap much that it has sown and 
suffer much for its trangressions—not as lying under 
God’s wrath, but as being under his wise and loving 
tuition. 

One reason for believing in this forgiveness of sins is 
found in the hopelessness and wretchedness of human life 
without it. The reign of law becomes a reign of terror 
without this faith and hope. It is the universal belief 
of religious peoples. Their notions of it may have 
been crude, their opinions concerning the methods and 
conditions of the bestowment of forgiveness may have 
been untenable, but their faith in the thing itself has 
every where and always found vigorous expression. It 
almost inevitably accompanies belief in a personal God. 

All the analogies of human government confirm this 
faith. The almost absolute sovereignty of the head of 
the family becomes absolute tyranny where the free 
exercise of this prerogative of pardon is unexercised. 
Civil governments are insupportably despotic if they 
omit the exercise of this same prerogative. Any gov- 
ernment that did not provide this pardoning power 
would be intolerable. 

Moreover, we find human virtue reaching its highest 
perfection in the exercise of free forgiveness of sins, and 
that the peace of society requires a constant exercise of 
this same spirit. We are taught by the highest author- 
ity to pray that we may be forgiven our debts as we have 
forgiven our debtors. Do we require substitutions or 
equivalents in our forgivenesses ? We find that the bestow- 
als of forgiveness are often more effective for the recovery 
of the wayward and disobedient than are the inflictions of 
punishment, and that there isin forgiveness a mighty 
power as well as a rare grace. There is a mighty power 
_in it to produce love in the hearts of transgressors, and 
love is the highest fulfillment of law. Such observa- 
tions and reflections incline us to believe that in the 
administration of divine government the forgiveness of 
sins is no afterthought nor makeshift, but the exercise 
of an original and most holy prerogative of a good God 
who is much more desirous of winning back, by any 
means, his erring children, than of filling up even meas- 
ures of punishment or of securing exact weights of for- 
feited flesh. ; | 

An assurance of the forgiveness of sins is contained 
in the revelation of God as our Heavenly Father. If 
the highest and noblest conception given us of God were 
that of a Sovereign Ruler, even then we should infer the 
grace of forgiveness in him. Otherwise he could not be 
regarded as good. An earthly sovereign destitute of 
that grace would seem little better than hateful in our 
eyes. How could the Sovereign God seem good while 
lacking that grace? But when we are advanced from 
the notion of mere sovereignty to that of fatherhood, or 
when the two are combined, and we are expressly set in 
the way of inferring all manner of compassions that 
fail not, all manner of mercics that endure forever, it 
becomes impossible to doubt the reality of forgiveness 
in God. We are assured, not mocked, by the word 
Father” as applied to God. The symbol of his holi- 
ness is not a pure iceberg, but a pure heart. 

Accordingly, one is not surprised to find this doctrine 
of forgiveness of sins on almost every page of the Sacred 
Scriptures, as it also abounds in the holy books of all 
great religions. Patriarchs, prophets, priests, kings, 
evangelists, apostles bear witness of it, as do rites, sacri- 
fices, sacraments, and institutions. But most distinctly 
does He who spake with authority bear witness of it, in 
language the plainest and most simple. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of the record of God’s forbearances and 
forgivenesses. The New Testament is the will of God, 
sealed in the blood of his Son, for the remission of sins. 

Against all that traditionalism which empties forgive- 
ness of its grace and power, and against all that hard 
and cruel naturalism which excludes repentance as use- 
less, and utterly denies all forgiveness, and asserts the 
inevitable and endless punishment of sin, the glorious 
Gospel of the God of grace who freely forgives the sins 
of the penitent, even though they may still lie under 


many serious consequences of their sins, deserves to be 
bravely and tenderly proclaimed. In that doctrine is 
the only hope and comfort of sinful men and women 
who would escape into the freedom of holiness. Their 
refuge isin God. ‘‘If Thou, Lord, were strict to mark 
iniquities, O Lord, who should stand? But there is for- 
giveness with Thee, that Thou mayest be feared.” 

Thus our souls cry out of the depths; and, therefore, 
‘*My soul doth wait on the Lord, and in his word do I 
hope.” 

HARTFORD, Conn. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN WORSHIP. 


CORRESPONDENT puts an important truth 

with epigrammatic force when he says that the 
liturgical churches, in exalting the service of worship, 
have belittled the sermon; the non-liturgical churches, 
in exalting the sermon, have belittled the worship. 
With many others, heis seeking a golden mean be- 
tween these extremes, where the worship of God and 
the study of his truth shall have equal honor and 
equal opportunity in the Sabbath service. He is tried 
by the ‘‘ baldness in almost every department of our 
worship,” and gladly falls in with that growing mod- 
ern movement which seeks some such change in the 
‘‘opening services’’as will more powerfully stimu- 
late and nourish the devotional feeling. 

This desire is widespread among the non-liturgical 
churches, and is timely. It must be confessed that 
the ‘‘ preliminary exercises " are too often devotional 
only in name, failing to excite any feeling of worship, 
and becoming only a dry routine of tame and unedi- 
fying formalities. The minister and the choir have 
been the only active participants, and the people 
have sat in listless inattention and indifference. 
True, a minister of deep devotional feeling and 
strong sympathies may make the most barren form a 
means of awakening and helping the spiritual life ; 
but this power is rare. Too often this part of the ser- 
vice seems but the perfunctory preface to the main 
| event—the sermon. People have come with the sin- 
gle purpose of hearing the preacher ; the praise and 
prayer are but the conventional setting in which the 
discourse is framed. There is certainly need of lay- 
ing more emphasis upon worship, and of doing some- 
thing to make the devotional service more congrega- 
tional and more spiritually effective. 

A common objection to any enriching of the wor- 
ship, or to any change which would make it more 
varied and social in character, is that it is a depart- 
ure from the simplicity of the fathers. But we are 


to remember that the Puritan reaction from popery | 


and prelacy and their grievous abuses swung to ex- 
tremes which we have long disowned. As Mr. Cur- 
tis has recently said, ‘‘They had felt too sorely the 
ravening beak of the bird to admire, or even to tol- 
erate, its glossy plumage,” and they violently reject- 
ed everything that savored of the church they aban- 
doned. They would have no beautiful church edifice, 
nothing but the plainest meeting-house. They would 
not allow the reading of the Bible in church, except 
in the way of exposition. They forbade their minis- 
ters praying at funerals, or performing the marriage 
ceremony, on account of Romish abuses which they 
thus testified against. The wedding-ring was to them 
a hated relic of popery, and in some localities they 
made it a penal offense to keep Christmas a holiday. 

But at our distance from their fierce controversies 
we see that they gave up too much, and we are tak- 
ing back for our use whatever is of positive and per- 
manent value in methods which they flung away. 
Surely, nothing so well deserves to be brought back 
as some method that will make the conduct of wor- 
ship less priestly and exclusive, and render it more 
popular and congregational. Such a change would 
also be a return to the social and responsive worship 
of the early Christian churches, and not only has 
Scriptural warrant for its use, but has been found to 
be most valuable in exciting and training the relig- 
ious feeling. 

The modern movement seeks to arouse and train 
devotion by more congregational singing, more con- 
grational reading of Scripture, and more congre- 
gational prayer. It would enlist the hearty partici- 


pation of all the people in the service of worship. | 


As in all orderly and effective assemblies, they must 
still have leaders of the worship, to read or sing their 
own selections, and to voice the general petition in 
extemporaneous prayer ; but there ought also to be 
more opportunity for united praise and prayer. 

The doctrine that all the people should sing together 
the praises of God is no longer a novelty. Choirs still 
have much to do in exciting the devout emotions of 


the listening congregation by singing to them; but 


their main business is to teach and lead the whole 
congregation in united praise. A marvelous wealth 
of noble hymns and noble tunes is now brought 
within easy reach of every church. Besides those 
most commonly used there are certain hymns of the 
church universal which churches ought to be trained 
to know and use as freely as the Long-Meter Doxol- 
ogy. The ‘*Gloria Patri,” the ‘* Gloria in Excelsis,” 


-and the ‘‘ Te Deum” are Gozpel songs that have fed 


the devotion of many centuries, and they ought to 
become familiar to us by constant use. The noble 
Psalm-chants, in which the praises of the church have 
found voice from time immemorial, such as the 
‘* Venite,” the ‘‘ Jubilate,” the ‘‘ Benedic Mea Ani- 
ma,’ should be recovered by us to frequent use. 
Nor should we suppose that chanting should be left 
to the choirs; it is one of the simplest and most 
effective forms of song, and the experience of our 
English brethren shows that congregations can learn 
to do it admirably. 

The concerted reading of Scripture is one of the 
easiest, most natural, and most helpful means of 
improving the worship. The Bible is pre-eminently 
a devotional book ; and when those portions most 
richly freighted with devout feeling are brought out 
in the inipressive antiphon of pastor and people read- 
ing responsively, they stir the heart with fresh power. 
The Psalter overflows with treasure for such a pur- 
pose, some of the Psalms having been manifestly writ- 
ten expressly for responsive use ; and other portions 
both of the Old and New Testaments are also peculiarly 
adapted for such devotional service. This united 
reading enlists even more participants than the 
congregational singing, as those who have neither 
voice nor training for song can read. It is a custom 
that has rapidly grown in the last few years, and the 
testimony of those who have tried it is that it lends 
new attractiveness and value to the service of worship. 
It commands the attention and interest of the young, 
fixes the truth in the mind with new vividness, and 
familiarizes the people with sume of the sweetest and 
best portions of Scripture. 

Our churches are much less inclined to common 
prayer than to common praiss. Probably the congre- 
gational use of the Lord’s Prayer is all that any of 
them would be willing to adopt. But it would seem 
that nothing could be more fitting and helpful than 
for every congregation, in its Sabbath service, to lift 
up their zearts and voices together in the simple and 
beautiful phrases of this moJel prayer, so admirably 
adapted to such use. 


FRAU LOTTWOLD’S DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 
By M. 38. 


RAU LOTTWOLD sat in the small, bare, gray 
room which she callei her sitting-room, and 
gazed out of the window wita a frowning face. She 
was a tiiy, withered womar, with sharp nose and 
prominent chin ; her eyes wer» large and piercing, and 
the steadiaess of her gaze was something to shrink from ; 
her shou'-iers were so much bent as to give her the look 
of a hunchback. There was something witch-like in 
her appezrance ; and when onc adds to these details that 
she usuaily wore a small scariet cape, and, being crip- 
pled by i1e rheumatism, weni about the house leaning 
on a staff, it is not strange that the English and Amer- 
icans whe lodged in her roonis in New Alinitz should 
liken her :o Cinderella’s fairy ;odmoiher. And she had 
been a good fairy to many of the pvor and sick of the 
village, fcr a brave and kindl; spirit lived in that crip- 
pled form. 

When Carl Lottwold died, three-and-twenty years 
before, he left his wife an inh: vitance consisting chiefly 
of debts, a farm heavily encu'ubered by a mortgage, a 
small and unprosperous groce’y, and four children, the 
youngest » baby six weeks old. Out of these unpromis- 
ing possessions the widow had contrived, by the help of 
time and good management, io amass a considerable 
share of tuis world’s goods, she was a woman with a 
shrewd eve for business. Sne had puid the debts, 
cleared off the mortgage, ana her farm in the broad 
green valisy of the Relse was tiie best in all that part of 
the Bavarian Highlands, and Jier butter and milk were 
famed far and wide. Besides the grocery in New Alt 
nitz, which was now a thriving establishment, she had 
built two large stone houses, which she lct every sum- 
mer to tbe visitors who came thronging into the tiny 
mountain village. She was posperous in every sense. 
Her daughter had married well and carly, and gone 
away to Solzburg; her sons were honest, kindly-feelin 
men, who treated her with all iove and respect. ; 

But there was still a place where the shoe pinched 
She wanted a daughter-in-law after her own heart, and 
the provoicing part of the affair was, that while she had 
the very girl in mind, neither of her sons showed any 
disposition to seek her out. Carl, the eldest, was a 
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widower ; but his young wife had only lived six months, 
and he was a quiet, dreamy man, wrapped up in his 
business and his violin; he had eyes for no woman. 
Joseph, the second, was her heart’s pride; a tall, dark, 
fine-looking fellow, who managed the grocery, and sang 
gay mountain songs in his strong baritone in the inter- 
vals of his work. It was upon him and his companion 
—a very pretty young girl—that her frown was directed 
through the window, as the two, all unconscious of the 
gaze bent upon them, stood talking on the sidewalk in 
front of the grocery, Joseph's dark head set off by his 
paper cap and long white apron, the girl listening, smil- 
ing, to the soft speeches he whispered in her ear. 

‘Ah! poor, poor Kathi!” said the old lady, and 
heaved a half-unconscious sigh. 

It was Kathi Tachler, the daughter of the flour mer- 
chant two or three doors down the street, whom she 
meant. That Joseph should marry Kathi had been Frau 
Lottwold’s thought ever since she had drawn the weep- 
ing girl from her dead mother’s bedside and taken her to 
the heart which beat so warmly under her crabbed ex- 
terior. Tachler was not a thriving man ; his family was 
large, and his eldest daughter would have no dowry ; 
but housewifely abilities were a treasure in themselves 
in the estimation of the shrewd, thrifty woman who had 
managed her property for three-and-twenty years. The 
girl had grown up under her own eye ; for since Frau 
Tachler died, which happened when the child was 
fifteen, the widow had in a way supplied her place with 


help and counsel. His daughter had been obliged to 


take the entire charge of the flour merchant’s house and 
of the younger children, and never did teacher have an 
apter scholar than Frau Lottwold found in the little 
maiden. Kathi was a capital manager by instinct; there 
was never a kreutzer wasted in the house ; she knew how 
to do everything with her own hands ; and, besides, she 
was so generous, so open-handed, so good-tempered and 
kind to the poor. She was a tall girl of nineteen now, 
with large, homely features, and clear, frank eyes. Her 
figure showed strength and endurance rather than grace, 
but there was something very sweet and winning in her 
voice and manner and way of speaking. There had 
been a time, too, when Joseph had seemed to think so, 
and had sought her society at the village merry-making, 
but after pretty Nannerl, the rich butcher’s gay little 
daughter, who had been away at school in Solzburg, 
came home again, he had eyes for no one else. Kathi 
seemed to feel it, and Frau Lottwold, who knew how 
proud she was, was certain she suffered in secret, she 
was so strangely dreamy and absent-minded. It was 
with this thought of Kathi in her mind that the old 
lady frowned so malignantly at the picturesque pair out 
on the sidewalk, her tall, handsome son and the slim, 
airy Nanner)] with her blonde hair flung about her small, 
well-set head. The vision of the girl’s silent pain was 
far more bitter to her than the giving up of her own 
ambition. 

She had another son, the one who had been a six- 
weeks-old baby when his father died; but Ferdinand 
was even more quiet and dreamy than his elder brother. 
He helped her about the house, and ran errands for her, 
and replaced in a measure the daughter who had married 
soearly. She was accustomed to speak of him as no bet- 
ter than a girl, and he was still a baby in her estimation, 
though to others he was a well-grown, taciturn youth, 
with large, clear, gray eyes like her own, and a good deal 
of shrewdness and common sense hidden away under 
his absent-mindedness. 

Late in October Frau Lottwold gave a harvest 
festival at her farm in the valley of the Relse, and 
Kathi Tachler, who had contrived a holiday from the 
housekeeping and ,the care of the children, set off early 
in the morning to help the housekeeper and the servants 
there prepare the rooms and make all ready for the ex- 
pected guests. The old lady would willingly have con- 
trived that Joseph should be her companion on her four- 
mile walk, but he declared that it could not be managed, 
so it was Ferdinand who went with her to carry the bas- 
kets, The old lady noticed them walk away together 
with a sigh ; she knew 80 well whom Kathi wished to 
have beside her. Laterin the day Joseph went with 
the wagon and a load of young people to make wreaths 
and decorations for the great room where they were to 
dine ; and later still, only an hour before the guests were 
tv start, Frau Lottwold herself set out. It was a heavenly 
day, and under such blue skies, with such glimpses of 
the sparkling snow mountains shining down upon her 
between the rifts in the rocks and the dark fir trees, she 
could not but be bright and content and take the mur- 
mur of the Relse as it dashed merrily along by the side 
of the road as a prophecy that all would yet be as she 
wished. 

But the very first sight which met her eyes when she 
drove up to the farm was Joseph and Nannerl walking 
together under the trees. Half indignant, she turned 
away toward the stables which filled all the ground 
floor of the house, the living rooms being just above, 
and in the dark entrance, her eyes dimmed by the 
change from bright sunlight to dusk, she came suddenly 
upon a tall, active figure whom at first she took to be 


Joseph again. She gave a little scream; was it his 
wraith ? 

‘‘ Why, mother, what’s the matter ? Don’t you know 
me ?” asked Ferdinand’s voice. 

‘Of course, of course,” she answered sharply, pro- 
voked at herself for the momentary weakness ; and he 
laughed and went on out. It struck her with surprise 
that he did not stay and escort her about, as was his 
custom. 

Within, in the semi-darkness, were the forty cows, mild- 
eyed, well-tended beauties, each in her own little stall. 
In the last of all, wherestood Red Liset, the leader of the 
herd, her horns hung with a garland of the late autumn 
flowers, her warm-hued sides sleek and shining, she 
found Kathi Tachler stauding with her arms flung round 
the creature’s neck, her head laid upon its back, while 
Liset rolled her large soft eyes upward from under her 
gay coronet as if asking what all these demonstrations 
of affection meant. The dim light softened the rough- 
ness of the girl’s skin, and lent a certain dignity, almost 
majesty, to her tigure. When she lifted her head and 
stood upright, facing her, Frau Lottwold was astonished 
at the change in her. Then her keen detected the 
tears chasing each other down her cheeks. 

‘‘ What are you crying about, Kathi ?” she asked ten- 
derly. 

‘*Because I am so happy,” cried the girl joyously, 
and sought refuge in flight from any inconvenient ques- 
tions. 

The old lady looked after her in astonishment, almost 
anger, and waved her staff impatiently, as if she wished 
it wert really a magic one, that its wave might chain 
those swift feet to the ground. 

‘*T believe everybody is bewitched except the cows,” 
she cried indignantly, feeling herself neglected and 
treated with disrespect, and crept slowly up-stairs to 
get a cup of coffee and a roll before the guests should 
begin to arrive. 7 

Hardly had she seated herself comfortably, with her 
cup on the table beside her, before the door opened and 
Nanner! and Joseph came in. Frau Lottwold confessed 
to herself that the girl was as pretty as a picture, with 
her blushing, apple-blossom face, and all her ribbons 
fiying, but she guessed the purpose of the couple, and 
she set her face very grimly as she returned their greet- 
ing. 

_ ** Mother,” said Joseph, rather hesitatingly, ‘‘I bring 
you a daughter-in-law.” 

Nannerl, seeing the grim look on the old lady’s face, 
flung herself down beside her and kissed her withered, 
crippled hand. 

_ “ T love him so dearly,” she cried ; ‘‘ 1 am not so clever 
as Kathi Tachler, I kuow, but I can learn. I will do 
everything myself, for his sake.” 7 

For answer Frau Lottwold, touched by her unexpected 
humility, took her in his arms and kissed her. 

‘‘You have chosen a pretty wife and a good girl, 
Joseph, and if you love each other it isn’t my place to 
say anything more. I will welcome her gladly, though 
I don’t deny there is another whom I would rather have 
had you choose.” 

‘Mother, mother, where are your eyes ?” cried Joseph, 
with a great shout of laughter. ‘‘ Kathi never cared any 
more for me than I did for her.” 

The old lady shook her head sadly, while Nannerl 
glanced mischievously at the opening door. Through it 
came Ferdinand and Kathi, hand in hand. 

Then Frau Lottwold saw it all, and for once in her 
life her fluent tongue was dumb with astonishment. 

‘‘T would never have believed it,” she exclaimed at 
last ; ‘‘ to think that Kathi should be my daughter-in-law 
after all, and that Ferdinand should be her husband !” 

It was a joyous company that day at the dinner-table 
when the guests drank the health of the prospective 
brides. The newly engaged couples looked happy, but 
nappiest of all was was Frau Lottwold, whose wrinkled, 
careworn face was radiant with the sunshine of newly 
found content. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 


I am hoping to find some work suitable to put into the hands 
of one who has been, perhaps still is, a devoted Spencerite—one 
who does not believe Jesus to have been other than a very good 
and lordly man—yet who now is willing to read something on the 
other, or Christian side of these questions. One who has grown 
up with no knowledge of the Bible, hardly, except as gained 
from adverse qpotations, glancing at it for the sake of criticism, 
etc , and who has no belief whateverin any inspiration of the 
Bible, yet who is just beginning to be a little inclined toward 
the reading of it. What can I advise such a one to read ? 

The first condition of progress in spiritual knowledge is 
spiritual desire. Whatever course will lead your friend to 
feel the need of something which science and literature does 
not afford will prepare him to receive spiritual truth, with- 
out which all mere intellectual research is not likely to be 
of any practical service. If he really feels an unsatisfied 
aspiration, a hunger for God, a dissatisfaction with self, 
which makes him desire peace which comes through pardon, 


and he is perplexed by doubts respecting the historical 
truthfulness of Christianity, then—and we almost say, only 
then—can he read with advantage books the object of 
which is to remove those doubts. We know of nothing bet- 
ter for this purpose than Bushnell’s ‘‘ Nature and the Super- 
natural’? unless it is one chapter from that book, entitled 
‘The Character of Jesus,’’ which was published separately, 
though we believe as a separate publication it is now out of 
print. If, however, there are some special difficulties which 
he desires removed, there are special treatises to which we 
would refer him in preference. For a critical discussion ot 
the contents and authority of the New Testament, there is 
nothing probably better than Professor George P. Fisher’s 
** The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief.’’ He would 
also find a good deal of valuable literature in the publica- 
tions of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy, for 
information respecting which address Dr. C. F. Deems, 4 
Winthrop Place, New York. 


You say “ Desire Godward is faith.”” Mr. Beecher says “ Faith 
is imagination.*’ Neither of these is a practical, satisfying an- 
swer that I can press home upon conscience, even the most con- 
scientious having sometimes little desire and less imagination, 
and they “‘can't help Now, God's repeated command is, 
* Believe on the Lord Jesus.”’ Does that mean “ Desire the Lord 
Jesus,” or “‘Imagine Oh, how long and yainly I desired before 
simply believed ! and how little it helped me! Must it not be that 
every command is addressed to the free will, and that every re- 
quirement is met when the will is wholly committed in the right 
direction? ‘If there be first a willing mind, it is aceeptcd ac- 
cording to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not.’’—2 Cor., 8-12. This explicit statement of Gospel and philo- 
sophical truth teaches me that faith is, primarily, an act of the 
will, competent for every moral being to exercise ; that com- 
mitment of the will to a Being infinitely worthy of love and con- 
fidence, which is the dictate alike of reason and the Bible. Our il- 
lustrative texts, ‘‘ Without faith it is impossible to please him,” 
* Fight the good fight of faith,” etc., are, in the light of this defi- 
nition, intelligible and practical. And are not G. Stanley Hall, 
Maudesley, etc., Low insisting that * mind is two-thirds will ''? 

In our judgment faith is not an act of the will. It is re- 
ceptive, not aggressive. It is substantially defined in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in the statement, ‘‘ Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.”’ 
It is the power or the exercise by which we lay hold of and 
receive spiritual truth, by which pre-eminently we receive 
God himself. Repentance is an act of will by which we de- 
liberately turn away from everything that is evil; faith is a 
perception and reception of the divine influence which 
works in us everything which is good. The two are covered 
in Isaiah’s statement of the conditions of pardon and peace: 
** Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts”’ (this is repentance and an act of the will), 
** And let him return unto the Lord”’ (this is faith and the 
reception of God). | 


In a sermon by Joseph Parker, published in the “ Christian 
Chronicle ’’ of September 13, 1883, there occurs a quotation from 
J.S. Mill: “ Let rational criticism take from us what it may, it 
cannot take from us the Christ.”’ This sentence has attracted 
the notice of arather noted skeptic, who asks me if I can tell 
him where he can find the sentence quoted. From my own 
knowledge I cannot, and I appeal to you, thinking perhaps you 
can refer me to the work of J. S. Mill in which it occurs. By 
doing so you will confer a great favor upon me. €. M. 

In his ‘‘ Three Essays on Religion’’ John Stuart Mill uses 
the following language: ‘‘ And whatever else may be taken 
away from us by rational criticism, Christ is still left; a 
unique figure, not more unlike all his precursors than all his 
followers, even those who had the direct benefit of his per- 
sonal teaching ’’ (p. 253). This isa striking and powerful 
testimony, by an extreme rationalist, to the unique charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ; the more striking that it comes at the 
end of a treatise in which he undertakes to show that natu- 
ral theology indicates the existence of a Supreme Being not 
perfectly wise, all-powerful, or absolutely governed by be- 
nevolence, Denying that Jesus Christjis God, or ever claimed 
to be, Mr. Mill maintains that a reasonable, perhaps the 
most reasonable, way of accounting for his character is 
the faith which attributes to him a divine inspiration and 
mission. 


(1) I noticed in one ef your comments on the anointing of 
Jesus that you say the ointment was worth three hundred dol- 
lars. Lange says it was worth forty dollars. Looking up to 
see the value of a pence, I make it worth six dollars. Can you 
explain how you make it so large a sum? 

(2) I notice Beecher puts the date of the Apostle’s Creed some- 
where in the third century ; others put it as late as the fifth or 
sixth. Is the date so uncertain? 

(8) I see atbook advertised, ‘‘ Dawson’s Prayers.”” Who is he, - 
and can the book be obtained? L. 

The denarius or penny was worth about fifteen of our 
cents, and therefore the ointment, which could have been 
sold for three bundred pence, was worth about forty-tive 
dollars; but the denarius in that age was a day’s wages 
(see Matthew xx., 9, 10), so that the three hundred pence 
was equivalent in purchasing power to about three hundred 
dollars of our money. (2) The Apostle’s Creed was a growth ; 
it did not reach its present form until the seventh century ; 
but it is substantially found in ancient literature as early as 
A.D. 390. (3) Mr. Dawson was a Baptist clergyman, of Bir- 
mingham, England, of very remarkable character, and his 
published prayers are wonderful specimens of devotional 
literature. We do not know where the book can be ob- 
tained ; we believe that it is out of print. 


Is it trne that there is in contemplation the building of a rail- 
road which will connect the Mediterranean Sea with the Persian 
Gulf, passing through Palestine? Do the Americans unite with 
the English in the project? And are the French interested or 
connected with the same H. 

The project for such a railroad has been discussed in the 
English papers, but we are not aware that any definite or- 
ganization has been formed for the purpose of construction, 
or that it is anything more as yet than a railroad in the air. 
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SENTIMENTAL MISTRESSES. 
By S. H. 


H, for a strong, bracing ‘‘ norther,”” to sweep away 
all this vaporing, this absurd sentimentalizing 
over servants, and bring in a new atmosphere of dignity 
and self-respect, of sincerity and courage in claiming | 
our just dues! Let us have no more unnecessary ad- | 
vice from the newspapers about being ‘‘ kind” to | 
servants. Where is the American lady who is not kind ; 
to them? Who has ever scen her? Let us hear no; 
more of ‘‘the duty of adorning the servant’s chamber ” | 
after we look into her bedroom when she has a house 
of her own ; 
which will be returned dogeared and greasy, or read 
on the sly in the day-time or late at night at the expense 
of our gas and a late breakfast in the morning. The 
fact is, that all this presupposes what has passed away— 
American help, good farmers’ daughters, whose one 
place was their home for years. It is time to readjust | 
our theories to existing facts. 

First of all, the relation is a business arrangement, 
into which sentiment enters no more than into & man's 
buying land or engaging a painter to paint his house. 
And, by the way, it is mostly men who still cling to the 
sentimental theery in housekeeping. For board and 
wages &@ woman engages to keep your house clean, cook 
your food, or do whatever you require. If she proves 
honest and faithful when you are out of sight, careful 
of your interests, if she tries to save for you instead of 
wasting, you will naturally become attached to her in 
time, and wish to make her feel that your house is her 
home. Butif she is the opposite of all this, if your 
sugar disappears in a preternatural manner, and you. 
know that she would leave you at an hour’s notice if she 
could get higher wages or an easier place, why should. 
you pretend an interest in her affairs you cannot feel, 
or show a consideration which only encourages sloth 
and eye-service ? And ought we not feel indignant at 
the mawkish sentiment which induces a man or woman 
to write some sort of recommendation for ‘‘ the poor 
thing,” and send her forth rejoicing on her defrauding 
way ? 

Said a young housekeeper, ‘‘1 began my married 
life with the idea, not of demanding thorough work for 
_ good wages, but of being ‘kind.’ I was always saving 
my servant’s back at the expense of my own and the com- 
fortof my family. But once, on going to the speaking- 
tube to give an order, I heard the cook laughing at my 
expense because I had tamely submitted to butter toast 
which she had forgotten to butter. I had eaten it 
in silence for fear she should think me ‘fussy,’ and 
the contempt of the woman was what I deserved for my 
cowardice.” 

The average Irish girl knows very well how she 
should be treated in such cases. She respects the mis- 
tress who, while she never scolds in a loud voice, or 
gives her orders in a harsh, domineering tone, is not 
afraid to rebuke her, who never jokes or condescends to 
the least familiarity, and commands with quiet firmness, 
and looks to see if her commands are obeyed. 

An admirable housekeeper, who requires more from 
her servants than most ladies, and yet they stay with 
her for years, says that the golden rule is ‘‘ never to 
help a servant do her regular work.” 

For myself, my agonies with servants have ceased 
singe I have become strict and given up being indulgent 


and ‘‘easy.” They not only stay longer and do my work } 


better, but like and respect me more, or act as if they 
did, which is quite as much to the purpose. Once I 
used to look about my kitchen, on tip-toe when Bridget’s 
back was turned or she was out, for fear of hurting her 
feelings! Now I look into the refrigerator when she is 
beside it, and rub my fingers along the closet shelves 
before her face and eyes, and roll out the dining-room 
sofa with a jar, that she may know I am looking to see 
if she really swept under it, and I imitate Dr. Arnold, 
who always wore squeaky boots, that the boys might 
know he was coming. If a servant objects to your 
“looking well to the ways of your household,” she is 
either unfaithful or dishonest, and if she goes off j in a 
huff, lucky are you. 

Another good rule is never to let her feel that you are 
afraid of losing her. I once asked a lady how she had 
manage gl to keep the excellent woman who had been 
in her kitchen for twenty years. The answer would 
surpri se the writers of the articles which the family 
news! sapers inflict on much-enduring housekeepers at 
least once a year. It was, ‘‘Only by letting her see 
alw: gys that I was independent of her.” 

I mead not long agoa highly laudatory notice of a new 
noavel of the didactic sort. The heroine was one of the 
“S warely lovely” kind, that in such books used to die 
‘young ; nowadays they grow up and get married, to set 
an example to the rest of us. 

Well, this angelic being, we are told, with herservants 
“«never forgot, in the giving of even the simplest com- 


or of ‘‘lending books from our library,” | 


never forgot, 


mand, the gracious little prefix ‘ Please ;’ 
in return for service rendered, a pleasant ‘Thank you. 
These, it seemed, were always accompanied by a kind of 
‘‘heart-smile.” Now, children should certainly be required 
to say ‘‘ please” and ‘thank you” to servants, and we 
also should say it ourselves to the servant of anothe 
as thus, through her, we thank her mistress ; but for a 
lady to say it, with every simplest command, to her own 
servants is, I maintain, absurd and improper. And 
when it comes to the ‘‘ heart-smile,” it becomes maudlin 
in telling Biddy not to burn up the steak as she did 
yesterday, or leave out your best table-cloth to be stolen 
as on the Monday before. I doubt, moreover, if well- 
trained servants wish to be addressed in such a way. 

George Eliot says: ‘‘ Servants are little disposed to 
think that the opinions of gentle-folks can have any 
practica] value forthem. Our remedies, our methods, 
our explanations are like the drapery and tailoring we 
pay so much for ; they correspond to the supposed scale 
of our income. But the servants, for their part, get their 
stuffs and their views from other quarters. The cure 
for a gentleman’s toothache is not likely to suit Sally’s 
molar so well as the cure recommended by the grocer’s 
boy, on the authority of his first cousin, who went about 
with a blue handkerchief round his head for weeks and 
weeks. Wise masters and mistresses will not argue with 
their servants, will not give them reasons, will not con- 
sult them. A mild yet firm authority which rigorously 
demands that certain things be done without urging 
motives or entering into explauations is both preferred 
by the servants themselves and is the best means of 


SHAKESPEARE. 


NEW and very promising evening entertainment 

has lately become fashionable in cultured circles 
of society, and is called a ‘‘ Shakespeare Evening.” <A 
suitable play is selected, and enough guests are invited to 
apportion a character to each, who sit round the room and 
read the play in this manner. Of course, each person 
asked is informed beforehand what part his, or hers, will 
be ; and there is no appeal from the decision of the host- 
ess, who naturally endeavors to cast themsuitably. <A 
lady describes such a gathering for the reading of one of 
| Shakespeare’s least known plays, ‘* Love’s Labor Lost.” 
She says : ‘‘ It has eighteen characters in it, and when we 
arrived in our friend’s drawing-room, books in hand, 


the names of the dramatis persune written on paper and 
pianed to each chair, so that there was no disputing or 
delay. Everybody knew which character was to be 
theirs ; they had previously studied it, and the conversa- 
tion ran briskly on without halting. The hostess took 
care that every reader had a good and sufficient light 
thrown on his or her book.” She adds: ‘‘ Two hours 
and a half were consumed in reading the play, but the 
time passed quickly, and after some pleasant refresh- 
ment we went home feeling that we had not spent 
either a dull or unprofitable evening.” Every one now 
admits that reading aloud in the best possible manner is 
an accomplishment which is a necessary part of a liberal 
education ; and such evenings would both promote and 
perfect it. The play selected in this case was not the 
best, by any means ; in fact, the historical ones would be 
decidedly more suitable. It seems to us also that the 
long afternoons of the summer vacation could be thus 
utilized ; and how charming it would be to reproduce 
under our own green trees and upon our own lawns the 
idyl of the Forest of Arden ! 


| HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 
[Zhe editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 


| In The Christian Union of February 21 is a communication 
from ‘“‘ L. M. D.”’ regarding the selfishness and lack of self-con- 
trol in bedridden invalids. Allowing that these faults are true 
of some invalids, I would, in behalf of the many sufferers to whom 
the article does not apply, say a few words to show that the suf- 
fering and injustice are not all endured by the friends of the 
invalid, but that she has often much to bear from .injudicious 
friends. 

Imagine a woman who, just as she began to feel that the years 
of hard study and self-denial of her school life had fitted her for 
some place in life where she might earn an honest. living, pros- 
trated with a complication of troubles that unfit her for any 
methodical work, at last feels forced to spend must of her 
time in bed, and has lain there for years, using her hands in all 
useful ways that her strength allows. Picture yourself in her 
place, and ask if it would be comforting to have your callers offer 
suggestions like the following : 

*““Why do you have Doctor ——? I think you have tried him long 
enough. I don’t like him abit. Why don’t you have Doctor ——? 
I would try something or do something different.”” Number 2 
comes in, and, in accents not sympathetic, inquires: ‘‘ Don’t you 
get awful tired lying here? I couldn’t stand it,I know I couldn't! 
I would get up if it killed me.” Number % suggests four or five 
patent nostrums that she believes would speedly cure all one’s 
ills. Number 4 advises electricity; Number 5, magnetism ; and so 
ontothe end. Such injudicious, even if well-meaning, persons 
seem to ignore the possibility that they may some day be in a 
place like that of the invalid they are advising and annoying by 
untimely suggestions. It is true that “the body should be the ser- 
vant of the soul and mind,” but as a physiological fact it is well 


known that when the, body is diseased it often becomes not only 


there were eighteen chairs placed around the room with } 


the master but the tyrant of the mind, notwithstanding one’s 
efforts to the contrary. 

So we think it is needful for the well and vigorous to be 
humble in their strength, not forgetting ‘they may some day be 
helpless, in need of the sympathy and tenderness they now 
withhold from others whose sickness they choose to regard as 
voluntary choice, not a sad misfortune. Rar. 


There is a lesson here which thoughtless friends must take 


} to heart. We do sometimes in our strength and vigor forget. 


to be tender to those who have been long helpless. 


Will you, if you can, please inf: rim me who was the author of 
and where I can obtain an old song, the first verse of which is; 
‘* Cold winter has come, with his cold, chilling breath. 
And the verdure’s all nipped from the trees : 
All nature seems touched with the finger of death. 
And the streams are beginning to freeze. 
When wanton young lads o’er the rivers do slide, 
And Flora attends us no wore, 
When in plenty you sit by a good fireside, 
Then’s the time to remember the poor.” 
Each verse contains eight lines, the last of which is - 
“ Then’s the time to remember the poor.” 

I may have made mistakes in the verse I have written, as T 
give it entirely from memory. My dear mother, long ago re- 
leased from earth’s burdens, used, fifty years ago, to sing it to 
her little children, stormy evenings, is we were gathered around 
the bright wood fire. One verse ends— 

** When the bowl smokes with something reviving and hot, 
Then's the time to remember the poor ” 

I remember that I thought (Aa? surely means a bow! of hot 
milk and water, sweetened, such as our mother always had ready 
for her children when they returned from school, chilled and 
tired with their long walk, often over and through huge snow- 
drifts. Ob, was ever any other drink sv delicious! L. F. 


A very pretty Roman afghan is made of five wide stripes ; 
three of them a dark maroon, two of the Roman pattern. 
They are knit on small bone needles, plain. For the Roman 
stripes : Cast on forty-eight stitches, and knit: One purl white 
(a purl is one row each way ; that is, across the needle and 
back), one purl blue, one purl pink, one purl blue, one 
pur! yellow, one purl pink, one purl white, eleven purls biue, 
one purl white, one purl blue, one purl pink, one purl blue, 
one purl yellow, one pur! blue, one purl pink, one purl white, 
eleven purls maroon, one purl white, one purl blue, one purl 
yellow, one purl white, one purl pink, one purl blue, nine 
purls white, one purl blue, one purl white, two purls pink, 
one purl yellow, one purl pink, one purl white, thirteen purls 
pink, one purl white, one purl blue, one purl pink, ove purl 
blue, one purl yellow, one purl pink, one purl white. The 
maroon stripes are knit the same width and length as the 
Roman. The stripes are joined by first edging them with an 
open tufted row of yellow and crochetiug the two yellow 
edges together with maroon. The fringe is six inches long 
after it is knotted, and the colors can be arranged according 
to taste. 


A friend of mine was in the office of a gentleman in Phila- 
delphia, when a young man came in for instructions with 
regard to some business he was to transact. The merchant 
stated the different points distinctly, but in rapid succession, 
repeating nothing. There were quite a number of items, 
and the youth took no notes, but gave the sharpest atten- 
tion, and then put on his hat and walked out. 

In answer to an amused simile on my-friend’s face, the 
other remarked : 

‘** You think that is rattling off business pretty fast, don’t 
you ?”” 

‘Yes, and the only wonder to me is that the boy can re- 
member a single thing you said.”’ 

“Tt is allin training. A boy may just ‘as well learn to at- 
tend to what you say the first time aid remember it, as to 
look to have it repeated over and over again, and then 
quite likely forget half his directions.” 


H. F. P.—We cannot advertise the firm you speak of even 
by mentioning their names as a warning. We believe they 
bave been once prosecuted for distributing obscene litera- 
ture, and we take this opportunity to warn all our readers 
against firms that advertise in a secret way, and offer large 
inducements for a small outlay, the methods of which are 
made known only after a certain ~~ 
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WHAT POLLY DID ST. VALENTINE’S 
DAY. 7 
By Miss O. M. E. Rowe. 


’ APA, will you give me five dollars ?” said Polly. 

Pr ‘* What do you want it for ?” 

‘‘Buy valentines with. To-morrow’s St. Valentine's 
Day, and I want to send a lot ; and please, papa, [ want 
some letter stamps, too.” Her father’s face gave no en- 
couragement, so she added, ‘‘ And I shall send the very 
prettiest one to somebody who wears glasses and side 
whiskers, and reads the papers, and is ever so nice,” 
and reaching both arms over the evehing journal and 
round his neck, she planted a plump Kiss somewhere be- 
tween the spectacles and whiskers. 

Mr. Lawrence was overwhelmed with business trou- 
bles. All that morning he watched a ‘‘ ticker”. in 
a broker’s office, and each hour noted the ‘fall of 
his stock. To-morrow morning several hundred. thou- 
sand dollars must be ready—from whence he knew 
not. Polly waited her answer with her head on his 
shoulder and her forefinger through the upper but- 
tonhole of his coat—her favorite position. Gently 
pushing her aside, he said, ‘‘ No, I can’t give you 
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five dollars nor five cents for any such foolirhness.” 
Polly burst into tears and ran out. ‘‘ There,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ we're spoiling that child. She thinks she can 
have everything she asks for. Does she suppose money 
grows on bushes ?” Mrs. Lawrence said nothing as he 
rapidly paced the long, elegant library. This cbrupt- 


ness was unusual, but the wife wisely let him take his. 


own time to explain. In the nursery, Polly cricd it out 
in genuine child fashion. ‘Then she looked across the 
Charles River, as the Cambridge lights flashed out, one 
by one, in the deepening night. Soon the weary head of 
tangled curls drooped on the window-sill, and the blue 
eyes were almost closed, when a tall, grave man entered, 


‘and said, ‘‘ Well, well, little Golailocks, what’s the mat- 


ter, dear?” Polly flew into his open arms, and with 
sighs and tears told her trouble to Uncle Hal, already 
half comforted in the telling. He said to himself, 
‘‘John’s been speculating. I warned him, but he’s 
caught. Probably he’s dreadfully worried. I never 
knew him harsh to the child before.” 

Nearly six years ago Halsted Lawrence had laid his fair 
young bride in the grave uring the first months of his 
sorrow, Polly, who was two years old, was his chief com- 
forter. He loved her sofi arms round his neck, her ca- 
resses and little confidences. Whenever he came to his 
brother’s house he went first to the nursery for a good- 
night frolic with Polly. She seemed nearest and dearest of 
all the world, and she bestowed a child’s lavish affection 
Uncle Hal thought best not give her the valentine 
money, for he had certain fixed convictions that girls 
should be taught to be helpful and painstaking for 
others. He determined to turn her thoughts in a new 
channel, for he feared his little maiden might become a 
selfish woman. The sound of raindrops foretold a 
stormy night, so he gave up his calls, and said to Polly, 
who was still rather shadowy with grief, ‘‘ Suppose we 
make some valentines 7” 

‘*Oh, we can’t! How can we make any nice enough 
to send Kate Fay, and Amy Richards, and——” 

‘* Well, we'll send them to the sick children in the hos- 
pital, who have broken arms and legs, and have tolie in 
bed for weeks. They'll be glad of something to amuse 
them ; besides, perhaps they never had a valentine in their 
lives !” 

This appeal to her sympathy was sufficient, and 
Bonne, her nurse, was dispatched for discarded pict- 
ure books and old magazines. Uncle Hal cat stiff 
white pasteboard into cards twelve inches long and 
eight inches wide. Polly planned the pictures for both 
sides after Bonne cut them out. Then Uncle Hal, with 
her mother’s water colors, painted valentine mottoes in 
fancy letters. Last years Christmas cards were also 
used. Through two cyelets at the top of each, gay rib- 
bons were tied, so they could hang on the wall. Before 
nine o'clock, twenty were :eady, and Bonne helped the 
sleepy, happy Polly to bed. A smile of scorn was on 
Uncle Hal’s lips as he thought what certain fashionable 
ladies would say if they knew he had spent his evening 
in a nursery with a child. 

The next day Bonne help +d Polly to make lenflets of 
smaller pieces of bristol-bosrd, tying them with bright 
ribbons. Her mother painted on them “ Happy Valen- 
tine to You,” and little birds fluttering round, for they 
say the birds a]! choose their mates on Valentine's Day. 
Uncle Hal came at three o’clock to escort her to the City 
Hospital. ‘‘ What shall [ do if there are too many 
children ? I’ve only forty valentines, anyway,” said Pol- 
ly, as the carriage stopped before the beautiful dome 
and stately columns where “3oston heals her sicl:. Her 
heart fluttered as they climbed the long, clean stairs, 
and stood in the doorway o: the children’s ward, where 
she saw two rows of little white beds, and heard:. clatter 
of merry boyish voices. A ;leasant lady in a see sucker 
dress, a big white apron, ani dainty m-islin cap, bowed 
to Uncle Hal, and said, ‘‘ Will the little girl con.ie in ?” 
He explained her mission, and several boys sa: up in 
their beds to see the vision of flossy curls and blu: plush, 
fur-trimmed cloak. A nurse was coaxing a littl: fellow 
to take his medicine, and Polly offered the firs: valen- 
tine to him if he would obey. ‘‘ You bet,” said hc, open- 
ing his mouth for the spoon and putting out hi:. hand 
for the picture at the same time. ‘‘Come ov:t here, 
please, pretty little girl,” sa.d a voice from the opposite 
bed. They seemed so cordiai that her fears vanish-d, and 
from bed to bed she went, chatting and presenting her 
valentines. The boys grew confidential about tueir in- 
juries. Johnny was kicked by a horse; Dennie fell 
down stairs, striking aniron kettle and breaking four 
ribs ; Henry tried to get on» team and got under it; Joe 
fell off the shed and broke both collar-bones ; Phil had a 
stiff knee, and ‘‘ the doctor’s goin’ ter fix it ;” two pale 
boys had hip disease ; Patsy was) badly burned, a victim 
to kerosene ; and Billy was ‘‘foolin’ round some boards, 
and they pitched over.” The walls were warm, agree- 
able colors, and hung with pictures, while window- 
plants, a canary, little rocking chairs and toys gave the 
ward a cozy, homelike air. One pale, thin boy was fast 
asleep, so Polly laid her prettiest valentine near hit hand. 
Uncle Hal found the little people very amusinz, and 
laughed at their sallies. ‘‘There! I’ve eight valentines 


left. Suppose I put them on the empty beds, all ready ?” 
said Polly. Then the nurse invited them into the girls’ 
ward, which was just us pretty, but smaller. She easily 
made the acquaintance of the nine girls. Such an array 
of dolls—poor things! in every possible stage of ruin. 
Polly inspected their tea sets and a pretty screen of tur- 
key red covered with Christmas cards, and they told 
her about their Christmas tree. When she distributed 
her valentines, to her dismay, she was one short. The 
nurse explained to them that little May, for whom there 
was no valentine, could get up when she had crutches 
and a ‘‘ raised boot,” which the city supplied to the poor. 
Uncle Hal gave Polly five dollars to present the little 
cripple, and with many good-bys they went home. 

‘*Oh, mamma, I’ve had such a nice time. Truly, it’s 
the best party I have went to in my life!” she ex- 
claimed. Polly never forgot her valentine visit to the 
hospital, where she first learned the blessing of making 
others happy. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


“For a housekeeper has always such a world of things to do.” 


F you have never been a housekeeper, you neverthe- 
less have had an opportunity to see how busy 
housekeepers always are. They must see that every 
member of the family is provided with appropriate food 
and clothes ; that the whole house is kept clean and in 
order ; and that all refuse is quickly removed. They 
must keep their eyes open to observe where any re- 
pairing needs to be done, and see that itis done. The 
housekeeper in our house beautiful is no less busy 
looking after every department. But, strange to say, 
she does not decide what repairs need to be made ; and, 
stranger still, the owner of the house does not decide 
that question—in fact, he couldn’t if he would; and, 
strangest thing of all, each part of the house knows 
how to repair itself. It selects the material which it 
needs, and receives it from the housekeeper, if she has 
it, and gives to her the worn-out pieces which she takes 
along with her. 

Blood, the housekeeper, starts out from the left heart, 
in a bright scarlet dress, on her round of duty through 
the house. This bright color of her dress is made up of 
innumerable little parcels, called the red corpuscles, 
which have come from the lungs loaded with oxygen 
which they are going to carry to every part of the house. 
These corpuscles are flat and round like pieces of 
money, only they are thinner in the center than at the 
edges, and might be more truly compazed to a rubber 
ball pressed together on two opposite sides. They have 
a liking for clinging together in long rolls, like pennies 
piled up. They are so small that three thousand five 
hundred of them lying side by side would make a row 
only an inch long. But, besides the red corpuscles, the 
blood carries with her litle white globules, called white 
corpuscles. These are not quite as small as the red 
ones, and there are not nearly so many of them—one 
white to about five hundred red. These little red and 
white corpuscles float along in a fluid called the serum, 
which is largely made up of water, and which contains 
in solution all the material for building up the body, 
such as albumen, soda, potassium, magnesia, iron, and 
many other substances. 

We will imagine the housekeeper, loaded with her 
myriad of little bundles, starting out from the left heart 
through the big hall, or tube, the aorta. A pair of 
doors called semi-lunar valves close behind her, and 
she hurries along, very rapidly at first, because the en- 
gine has sent her out with great force. From this large 
passageway smaller ones begin to branch off, and she 
rushes through one up to the head, and through another 
to the arms, and through others to the stomach and all 
the interna] organs, and down even to the ends of the 
toes, through many halls which grow smaller as they 
become more numerous—just as the branches of a tree 
get smaller and smaller as they divide and subdivide 
until they end in tiny twigs. These halls are known as 
arteries, and they have stiff walls which make them 
keep their shape, but the walls are also elastic and will 
stretch, so that sometimes they can contain more blood 
than they do at others. The blood is not allowed to 
stop anywhere on the way, for the engine keeps on 
pumping and sending it along. You can feel how it 
goes in waves through the arteries, if you put your fin- 
ger over one where it comes near the surface, as on your 
temple, or on the thumb side of your wrist. 

After a time the halls become so very narrow that the 
little red corpuscles can only squeeze through one at a 
time. The halls are then called capillaries, and form a 
network as in thelungs. It is here in the capillaries 
that Blood leaves her bright scarlet dress and puts on a 
purplish one. She has given up oxygen to keep you 
alive, and now, with dress soiled by carbonic acid gas 
and various refuse received into the blood from the 
tissues, she begins her return journey to the heart. She 


leaves the capillaries by a number of small hallways 
which merge in large ones, just as the rootlets of a tree 
are merged in the larger roots, and they at length in the 
trunk. If Blood is coming from the feet she reaches the 
engine through the the large vein, the vena cava ascendens ,; 
if from the upper part of the body, through the vena 
cava descendens. The veins differ from the arteries in 
their structure. If a veinis cut across, its walls do not 
stand open, as do those of the arteries, but they will fall 
together. Then the veins communicate with each other | 
everywhere by little branches which pass from vein to 
vein, thus making the veins more like a network. In the 
arteries this takes place occasionally, but is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. The veins of the surface of 
the body are provided with valves which prevent the 
blood flowing backward. The arteries do not need 
valves, because they lead from the heart, and the force 
of the heart’s action sends the blood along; but in the 
veins this impulse is not so strongly felt, and, besides 
that, the blood from the lower extremeties has to climb 
up-hill, and the valves tend to prevent it slipping down 
again. You can see how hard it is for the blood to 
climb up if you hold one hand hanging down. It will 
get very red, and the veins will show full of blood. 
Now, if you hold it over your head, it will soon get 
white again, because the blood has found it easy to run 
down hill. 

Through the veins the blood runs ina steady stream, 
but through the arteries it goes in jets, or spurts. The 
remembrance of this fact is useful in accidents, for to 
cut an artery is much more serious than to cut a vein, 
and we car judge which has been cut by the way the 
blood flows out. The arteries come direct from the 
heart, and if one is severed it could soon empty the whole 
system of blood; buta cut vein wonld have to empty 
all the capillaries before it could carry off all the blood, 
and the capillaries are so numerous that they contain 
more than five hundred times as much blood as the 
arteries. The entire amount of blood is estimated to be 
about one-eighth of the body, so that in a man weigh. 
ing one hundred and forty-four pounds the blood would 
be about eighteen pounds. 

How long does it take this amount of blood to paas 
through the heart ? Many calculations have been made 
and experiments tried, and it is thought that the whole 
amount of blood passes through the heart every forty 
eight seconds. Of course the blood travels faster in the 
arteries than in the capillaries or veins, and faster near 
the heart than at a distance from it. In the large 
arteries near the heart it is estimated to move at the rate 
of ten or twelve inches every second, while in the 
arteries of the foot it moves only two and a quarter 
inches in a second, and in the capillaries only about one - 
inch in a minute. 

If you could see the blood corpuscles moving through 
these narrow halls you would find much to interest you. 
They seem to know so well what they are about. Some- 
times they will all go in one direction for a while, then 
suddenly they will turn and all go the other way. 
Sometimes two rows meet at a point where the narrow 
halls unite to form a larger one, yet not large enough to 
admit more than one corpuscle at a time, but there 
is no crowding and jostling. One row politely waits 
until the other row has passed in, then they will follow in 
their turn. Capillaries exist everywhere in the body, 
on the surface and in al] the internal organs. You can 
form an idea of how close together and how small they 
are by seeing a person blush. The capillaries on the 
surface have suddenly dilated from a mental emotion, 
and the blood has rushed into them in such great 
quantities that they become visible, but not as red 
lines crossing each other, with white spaces between, 
but in one uniform flush. If you prick yourself with 
the finest needle you pierce a capillary, and a drop of 
blood oozes out. So that the spaces between the net- 
work of capillaries must be much smaller than a needle 
point. And that reminds me of a peculiar disposition 
our housekeeper has to run away whenever she has a 
chance. Let ever so little a door be opened and out she 
pops, and she runs until something stops her. And 
what does stop her? If it is from a cut finger she is 
running, and you go to mamma, and she ties the finger 
up with a cloth, you probably think that mamma 
stopped her. Or if it were from a severe wound, where 
an artery was cut, and a doctor was called to stancb 
the blood, you no doubt thought that the doctor stopped 
her ; but you were mistaken ; she stopped herself. All 
the mammas and doctors in the world would have been 
of no avail if she had not possessed in herself the abil- 
ity to prevent herself from running further. 

The blood carries with her a substance called fibrin, 
that is usually dissolved in the blood, and is a food. So 
long as blood stays in the blood-vessels fibrin does not 
interfere with her, but goes quietly where she goes. 
But so soon as she escapes from the house and begins to 
run away, fibrin tangles around her feet and holds her. 
This is what is called coagulating, or forming a clot, and 
this clot acts as a cork, and stops up the place from 
which the blood is flowing. If there were no fibrin in 


‘the blood all the bandages that mammas or doctors could 
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apply would not stop the bleeding ; but because there is 
fibrin there, the bleeding often stops if nothing is done. 

It is in the capillaries that nutrition of organs takes 
place. Here the red blood corpuscles give up their 
oxygen and take up carbonic acid. Here, in some mys- 
terious way, the different foods needed by the various 
organs pass out of the blood into the tissues, and the 
waste material is taken into the blood ; by osmosis, we 
say. Yet this does not clearly explain it, for if it were 
merely osmosis, why will certain substances held in the 
blood in solution pass through at one point and certain 
others at other points? Here a nerve says, ‘‘I need a 
little phosphorus,” and the phosphorus leaves the blood 
and goes to the nerve, and the worn-out nerve particles are 
passed into the capillaries. Here a bone says, ‘‘I need 
lime and soda ;” a muscle says, ‘‘ I need albumen ;” the 
hair says, ‘‘ I must have iron ;”,and the nails say, ‘‘ Give 
me silica ;” and each one gets just what he. needs, and 
nothing else. I said, ‘‘ Gets just what he needs,” but he 
can’t get itif it isnot in the blood, and sometimes the bones 
do not get what they need, and they get soft and weak 
and bend easily, and the person perhaps becomes de- 
formed—has bow-legs or a crooked spine ; or the nerves 
fail to find their food, or the muscles theirs, and then 
there is trouble all over the house, and we say, “It is 
sick.” 

The Great Architect has provided everything needful 
to keep the house in perfect repair, if we only have the 
wisdom to select the foods which contain it. The vari- 
ous animals given us for food, the grains which make 
golden our field in autumn, the fruits which hang in 
luscious clusters from vine and tree, each and all con- 
tain. the various elements of which our wonderful 
dwelling is made. Ought we not daily to thank Him, 
and to live so that our house beautiful may in truth be a 
fit temple for the indwelling of his Holy Spirit ? 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


CARCELY anything I see in the city affords me 


more entertainment than the horses. The treat- 
ment they often get makes me indignant and sad, but 
the horses themselves amuse and please me. I havea 
‘‘speaking” acquaintance with a gray horse that owns 
an express-wagon. He is quite fine-looking, is well- 
shaped for a working-horse, and looks well-fed. He 
has not a pleasant temper, and when I cross the street in 
front of him to go to the grocer’s, he thrusts out his 
head as if to bite me. And it is not to me only he offers 
that attention, for I often see the astonished looks of a 
passer-by, and the scared look and quick run of the 
school-children when this saucy creature makes a plunge 
at them. Just now he has been reminding me of Rex. 
When the expressman is waiting for a ‘‘ job” the wagon 
often is standing idle an hour or two, and the old horse 
seems to get as tired standing still as Rex does of sitting 
still in church, or at the table, and he begins to ‘“‘ fidget.” 
There is no motion of the body that Rex has not practiced, 
I think, in his ‘‘ fidgety moments,” and I never saw any 
one equal him but this old gray horse. And this last 
motion of his is the funniest one. He pushes back 
against the wagon and moves it two or three inches, and 
then pulls it forward the same distance, repeating the 
motion as regularly as if he were in a rocking-chair. 
He has kept it up now for several moments, and the 
difference between this old horse and Rex is, that Rex 
would not keep up any one “‘ fidget” so long. There is 
some excuse for my friend the gray horse, who cannot 
read, and has ‘‘ blinders ” on, so he can only see in front 
of him, and has his head tied up with a check-rein ; but 
for Rex and the rest of you uneasy little folks I am in- 
clined to think there is no excuse. It is time you learned 
self-contro] and used your surplus strength for something 
useful. 
MorrRIsviL_eE, Madison County, N. Y., December 17, 1883. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 3 

(If I may call you so0,) I have waited till this late day so that I 
could write mnyself. I have never been to school, but my mam- 
ma commenced to teach metoread and write the first day of 
last September. Am seven years old, haye no brothers or sisters. 
I haye a canary bird named Dick, which I take care of. He is 
very cunning. Papa has taken The Christian Union ever since it 
was published. Yours lovingly, NERNA B. 


Your letter is very well written, and shows you havea 
good teacher. 


BuFPal, N. Y., February 10, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ;: 

I am ‘most nine years of age ; I commenced going to schoo! last 
April. My teacher’s name is Miss Jackman; she is very. strict. 
We had a written examination about two weeks ago. I passed 
100 in reading, 100 in arithmetic, 92 in spelling, and average 97. 
My sister Lilian is six years old ; she {is learning to read at home. 
I have learned to skate this winter, and can skate quite nicely. 
My papa is talking about taking us to the seashore next summer 
during vacation. We shallgo by the way of New York; we may 
stop and take tea with you if you will'tell us where you live, for 
when we get in so large a city as New York we do not like to 
ask every one we meet if they know where Aunt Patience lives. 

Your affectionate nephew, Maxon W. T. 


How I should like to have you take tea with me! 
When you come to the city you must go to The Chris- 
tian Union office, and some one there will tell you if I 
am anywhere near ; but I am such a fly-about I may not 


be at home. The wind just takes my cap-strings and 
whisks me hither and yon, till I hardly know where I 
am myself. 


— 


Far, Kan., January 23, 1884. - 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I thank you for the pretty Christmas card you sent me. I got 
a pair of skates for Christmas, and cards, candies, and nuts. I 
am nine years old. WhenI wrote you last papa had gone after 
cattle ; he got back with sixty-eight head of cows, and I herded 
them all summer. We have established a post-office by the name 
of Fay, and mamma is the post-mistress. I have lots of fun 
skating onthe river. There are salt springs within half a mile of 
us, but there are no works yet. I send youacard. Good-by. 
Roy S. K. 


Have you come to like your Western home as well as 
you did Cayuga? You will learn a great deal more 
about out-of-door life than you would have done there. 


Worcester, February 24, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I ought to have written you before to thank you for the lovely 
Christmas card you sent me, but somehow the time has slipped 
away and I have neglected todoit. I think the,design of the 
card was, without exception, the prettiest I ever saw, and there 
are sO many cousins in your large family thatif they all fol- 
lowed the injunction on the card I think al! the corners would 
be illuminated. How many lovely cards they do get up for 
Christmas, Easter, and St. Valentine's, to say nothing of the 
birthdays ! 

I happened to come across an article on St. Valentine’s Day, 
and I was interested to look it up. I found. however, a very 
meager account of it, only saying that it was probably an old 
custom coming from the Romans. Another authority said that 
about this time of the year the birds choose their mates, and this 
had given rise to the popular custom of sending valentines. I 
wish if any of the cousins find anything more satisfactory that 
they would tell us. 

I wonder if you have been having such very disagreeable 
weather in New York as we have had herein Worcester? The 
paper said that after a week of rain the sun deigned to show his 
face for half a day, but speedily withdrew it. acting as if he were 
ashamed of mankind in general. I think this describes it very 
well, for it did seem as though he would never appear, and when 
he did show his face he was welcomed with delight. 

The rain has taken off all the ice, and thus spolled the skating, 
disappointing many, myself among the number. I have been 
trying to learn to skate this winter, and I think I illustrate the 
law of gravitation as fully as any one would wish to see it, much 
less to feel? 

Before I close I would like to ask the cousins a question: The 
other day I was asked what was the longest verse in the Bible, 
and I think I have found it. If any of the cousins know for a 
certainty I wish they would tell me. I found that it was the 
eighth chapter of Esther, the ninth verse. I find it very hard to 
stop when I begin a letter, but I think it is time this one was 
brought to a close. With much love from your affectionate 
niece, Annie L. B. 


Thank you very much for your last letter,which I did 
not have room to print, but which I enjoyed very much. 
I like to know what my older girls are doing. I will 
gladly take charge of any scrap-books you send. 

Owatonna, Minn., December 2, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nephews. My papa is the Meth- 

odist minister of ,this city. He takes The Christian Union, and I 


like to read the lettersinit. Iam nine yearsold. I have not a 
dog, but I have a nice cat. My papa is away now, and I take care 


_of two cows and one horse, but it is not very hard work. My 


brother takes the ** Yonth’s Companion,” and papa takes seven 
other papers. My uncle isthe editor of the * Christian Guard- 
ian,’’ and I like itand The Christian Union the best. I am in 
Appleton’s Fourth Reader. Iam going to have a nice violin 
Christmas. I would like to have'my letter in your little Writing- 
Desk if convenient. Your true nephew, Murray D. 


Is yours one of the wise and teachable cats ? there is 
a great difference in them. Did you get your violin ? 
and have you begun playing on it ? 


Fort $1.1, Indian Territory, February 22, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Ihave wanted to write before this, but never seemed to get 
around to it. Iam home spending vacation—a rather long one, I 
think (since last June), but Lintend starting to schoolin about 
one month. When I was ut school last I studied grammar, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, United States history, and reading: we did 


not use readers (the elder ones), but read booksinstead we used 


also the ‘‘ Regents’ Question Book.’’ I see in The Christian Union 
a letter from “Clara M. D.,’’ who says she likes to do the exam- 
ples in the book named above; but I cannot say I love them. I 
am what the people here call a monster. Iam fourteen years 
old (fifteen the 11th of April), five feet eleven inches high, weigh 
one hundred and sixty-one pounds. Hoping to become one of 
your nephews, I will close, hoping to see this in The Christian 
Union. Percy H. 


So much of 9 nephew is very welcome; I hope you 
will be as large-minded and large-hearted as you are 
large-bodied. 


FLORENCE, Italy, February 16, 1884. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : 

It is along time since! have written to you, but don't think 
that I am not going to. I thank you ever so much for the lovely 
card you sent; I think it is very pretty. 

1 am having a very nice time here. I go to boarding-school in 
the city, and J come up to see mammaa good deal; she lives at 
the other end of the city from me. We haven't had any snow at 
all all winter, and now it is getting quite spring-like, and flowers 
are beginning to bloom. All through December we were in 
Rome, where I met some very nice American and also Italian 
playmates. There is a girl in school who lives in Naples when she 
is at home, and she was there to spend tne Christmas holidays, 
and she said that it was so warm there that she didn't weara 
sacque ; she is an English girl. At school I only study two les- 
sons; viz., French and Italian, and then my music, which I don't 
count, because I have a teacher who doesn’t belong to the school. 
I am going to ask papa to send me The Christian Union. When 
I was in Rome I saw the King and Queen of Italy, and also the 
Crown Prince of Germany, who came to make them a visit (I 
suppose you read of it in the newspapers), and the Prince of Italy, 
who is about fourteen or fifteen years old. On Ohristmas I got a 


lovely littie ring with two pearis and four rery little diamonds, but 
I don’t wear it very much. One lovely moon!ight night in Rome 
a party of us went to see the Collseum, and it looked lovely. 
Another time we went to see the Forum, and got some mar- 
bles with one of my friends. Once I went to the top of St. 
Peter’s, and had an exquisite view of the city. I will close now, 
hoping to remai. as ever, Your niec», Bessiz E. 


You were very good not to forget us in your absence. 
How many of us older people would like to enjoy the 
pleasures and advantages you are enjoying! You must 
get so much of real instruction and benefit from your 
visit that it wil! be worth while for you to hava gone. 
How does your papa get along without you? 


Spencer Creen, February 22, 1884. 
Dear Aunt 

I received the beautiful Christmas card you sent me; {t camein 
due time, for which I thank you. lenjoyed my Christmas so much 
better when I knew you had not forgotten me. Besides the card 
you sent I got a number of Christmas presents from friends 
nearer home. Everybody seems so kind when Christmas comes. 
I am ten years old. I havea mile anda half to goto school. 
Sometimes tne snow is so deep I cannot go. I have not been 
very well this winter, and have tostay at home about half the 
time. 

We live near the shore of Torch Lake, in Northern Michigan : 
it is a beautiful sheet of water, clear as crystal, eighteen miles 
long and two miles wide. I have a real nice sled, painted red— 
a Christmas present from papa —and I hnve lots of fun coasting 
down the road from our house right tothe lake. The distance ts 
about 100 rods, and down bill all the way. We continue to take 
The Christian Union, and papa says it has improved very muoh 
lately. and he likes it better and better all the time. 

Good-by, dear Aunt Patience. I hope still to continue 

Your loving niece, Vio_et Mar T. 


I am glad your father secs improvement in the paper ; 
we are trying to make it better all the time. 


SassaFrras, Md., February 8, 1854. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Will you let me be one of your nieces? We lire on a farm in 
the section where so many peaches are grown. I. hare four 
brothers and one sister; my sister is married. I goto school, 
and am in the fifth grade. I have five lessons, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, spelling, geography, and reading. I like all my studies. I 
go to Sunday-school. I willbe ten years old next June. Papa 
takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the letters in it 
very much. I have a grandmother who lives withus. I have a 
friend in New York ; her name is Miss E. D. I donot know 
whether you kuow her or not. I hope thisis enough for the first 
time. Your unknown friend, Lizziz C. 


I do hope this is going to be a good peach year. Have 
yon examined the buds to sce if they are all right ? 


Tuomaston, Conn., February 10, 1884 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I have never written to you before. I hare commenced gev- 
eral letters to you, but never sentthem. Papa has taken The 
Christian Union ever since I can remember, and we like it very 
much. J have two little sisters ; their names are Fannie and 
Gracie. I go toschool, and study arithmetic, spelling. geography, 
reading, aud grammar. We had a Sunday-schoul sociable this 
week, and had a very pleasant time. I am writing this letter all 
alone; I want to surprise mamma. Please print this letter, as I 
very much want to surprise her. Please let me be one of your 
nieces. Yours truly, Lena C. R. 


Now I hope mamma will be pleasantly surprised. 
Will you tell me why so many boys and girls spell 
surprise ‘‘supprise,” or ‘‘suprise”? Is it because 
they are not in the habit of pronouncing it right, and so 
do not think there is any 7 in the first syllable ? 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1. A letter. 2. A Mnen vestment. 38. Ralsed up. 4 Without 
remainder. & Dyed. 6. Twenty-eight pounds of wool 7. A 
letter. E. F. L. 

ACOUSTIC CONUNDRUM. 

What letter will make a deaf woman hear? 

HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

The whole, comy.osed of 27 lett-rs, are words of Dickens con- 
cerning Queen Vic’oria. 

The 16, 14, 15. 8,5 was arace of people with whom King Alfred 
fought many batti :s. 

The 17, 14, 8, 9 a Scottish een. 

The 19, 20, 7, 5, 1 4s a popular gai ne In England. 

The 13, 18, 21, 23, 4, 15 is a city uider Eritish government. 

The 24, 27, 11 wat a wicked Date, once Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

The 10, 8, 12, 25, £,6,5 were places held sacred by the Druid 
priests, ‘ 

The 7, 6, 22, 5, 2, 14, 17 is a noted plave on the river Avon. 

Uncie War. 


F. W. B. 


CTARADE. 
My first is evil: my sccond’s the same; 
My third is only a man’s nickname; 
My fourth, in miscii. f, is never to blame; 
My whole isa city of Western fame. 


M. C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 21. 


Picture Pugsle.— 
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Conundrums .—i. Eee (b), for it males ‘rig” a brig. 2. One is your 
welfare and the other your farewell. 38. Its tail (it’s stale). 


Diamond. Double Diamond. 
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RECEIVING AND GIVING. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


HERE may be a precisianism, a rigor, in teaching, 
it that shall impress children and pupils with a dis- 
agreeable sense of religion. I remember, in my early 
days, to have known some disagreeable Christians. 
Being very susceptible, I acquired, easily, a very great 
distaste for religion through the unwitting influence of 
these persons upon me. I remember, also, a few that, 
on the other hand, unintentionally and unknowingly pro- 
duced a favorable impression upon me in respect to re- 
ligion. As no harm can come of it, I will take leave to 
speak of two persons the effect of whose lives and ex- 
amples upon me was entirely different. 

One of the most laborious men, probably, that ever 
blessed the American churches was Mr. Nettleton, of 
Connecticut. He came up in my very infancy, and was 
in his prime when I was but a mere boy. He lived 
much at my father’s. He did a great deal of good to 
many, but not one particle to me. I look back, now, 
upon his dwelling in our house, and upon his whole 
ministry, though I used to hear him preach often, so far 


_2s the effect upon me was concerned, as having been 


profitless. I do not doubt that he was a good man, and 
I have no question that he is in heaven, and that hun- 
dreds and thousands of men whom his fidelity brought 
there are glorifying God with him; and yet, I can say 
that scores of men—some in particular that were not to 
be compared with him in ability—made a great deal 
more impression of Christ upon my mind than he did. 
He had become much used to being served. Everybody 
waited on him. I did not know then why it was that I 
disliked him; but now I see. Children, you know, 
reason by instinct ; and I know that if I saw Mr. Nettle- 
ton in the sitting-room, I went to my chores through the 
back way. I remember that the reason was that when- 
ever I went near him he caught me by the arm and sent 
me on some errand. I had a feeling that the relation 
which I bore to him was that of errand-boy. He did 
not think of it: I did not realize it; but now I see that 
I had an impression, first, of being a little degraded by 
being sent all the time on errands, and, secondly, of self- 
ishness on his part for wishing others todo for him what 


_ he might have done for himself. Though I did not rea- 
‘son then, I felt what now I can see why I felt. 


There lived, about the same time, in our family, an 
excellent woman that we called ‘‘ Auntie,” though she 
was not related to us at all. I now remember being 
sent but once by her on an errand; and such was my 
love for her, such was my feeling toward her, she was 
so near to me, that I went without a protest, though 
father had got his gun and invited me to go a-hunting 
with him. And, oh! nobody can tell what that was to 
me! It never happened more than two or three times 
in my life. They were paradisaical days on which it did 
occur ; and it was on one of those days that Aunt 
Chandler sent me with two pennies to buy hera box of 
snuff. Without stopping to explain the circumstances, 
I took the money, and ran for the store ; and I tell you 
little feet never went faster over the ground, or came 
back quicker, than mine did. But, alas! when I re- 
turned father was gone, and [ lost the hunting. And 
yet, I could not have said ‘‘ No” to Aunt Chandler; 
neither did I blame her; and I really believe she was 
more troubled than I when she found cut my disaster. 
She was good to mein every way. If there were apples 
off in the morning, she waked me, saying, ‘‘ Henry, 
jump up quick and run out and get the apples.” An- 
other would have said, ‘‘ Come, Henry, you lazy heap, 
morning has broken, and it is time for you to get up.” 
She got me up on pleasing motives, and took pains to 
present such motives before me. If anything happened 
to me, she managed somehow to get in between me and 
doom—and doom meant one thing, always! If there 
was a disagreeable thing to be performed, somewhere 
or other there was aspring touched in my favor. Indeed, 
those were happy days with us little boys when Aunt 
Chandler was around. I remember that I thought that 
woman was the most Christian person that ever did 
live. I would have gone down on my knees to her 
without the least hesitation. She never said a word to 
me on the subject of religion. I saw her read the Bible, 
and knew that she was a woman of prayer, and heard 
mother speak of her as an excellent Christian ; but it 
was owing to no pretension on her part to being a Chris- 
tian that I almost adored her. It was, in the first place, 
kindness, and in the second place sympathy with a 
child, by which the little things that he was called to 
do-were presented in such a way that they took hold on 
the right side, and not on the wrong side. To her it 
was worth while to do right things in a lovely manner ; 
and she did them in such a way as to produce a power- 
ful impression on my mind. She interpreted to me the 


beauty of holiness.” 


Ono the other hand, Mr. Nettleton, although he had 
much larger attainments, produced on my mind the im- 


pression of unloveliness, and I shunned and avoided him. 
When he talked with me on the subject of religion, he 
drove me almost crazy, according to his favorite method, 
which was to get a man in a net, and hold him there 
till he could not do otherwise than give up, thus bring- 
ing him over, not by gaining his voluntary assent, but 
by tiring him out so that he had no power to resist. 

I, in my day, have had some experience in collecting 
money for charitable purposes ; and I think there is no 
one thing that tests men more than that. I never, when 
I was trying to raise funds for such purposes, was fit to 
collect more than two days in a week. It requires so 
much address, so much intensity of feeling, to be suc- 
cessful, that there were but about two days of a week in 
which I was adequate to the work. The remainder of 
the time I rested and fortified myself. 

Well, now, just consider the apostolic idea. Suppose 
a man were always in that large, divine state of mind 
that we may suppose God lives ip perpetually, in which 
it is more blessed to give than to receive; suppose 
that, when an appeal was made to a man for money, it 
seemed to him like a pleasure, and he met you with 
greeting and kindness and sympathy, and considered 
the matter, and either gave you a gentle and necessary 
refusal, or joyfully complied with your request. It 
would be a pleasure to go from man to man under such 
circumstances. But, so far from that being the case, 
getting money from men for objects of charity is one 
series of taking entrenchments, of breaking down forti- 
fications. It is fighting your way against almost insur- 
mountable obstacles up to the citadel of their pocket, 
and at last takimg by storm what little you can get. 
The impression produced on my mind in attempting to 
raise money out of men is that it is one of the most 
drudging, disagreeable, painful duties that any one is 
ever called to perform. And if that is my experience, 
what is the state of the Christian virtue of giving ? 
What is the condition of the minds of men in this par- 
ticular ? 


CHRISTIAN DILIGENCE.’ | 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


% But ye, brethren, be not weary in well doing.’’—2 Thess. 

AUL knew nothing of the modern and false dis- 

tinction between doctrinal] and practical preaching. 
He was always doctrinal and always practical. He 
made his doctrines always serve a practical end; he 
always showed for his practical precepts a doctrinal 
foundation, Doctrine is the bow—it is of no use without 
the arrow ; precepts are arrows—of no use without a bow. 
Paul always used the doctrine to drive home tbe prac- 
tical teaching. Every one of his letters begins with a 
doctrine and ends with a practical exhortation. His 
letters to the Thessalonians are on the doctrine of the 
Second Coming of the Lord. He ends each of them 
with directions bearing directly upon the practical con- 
duct of life. Weare to hasten on the Coming of the 
Lord, not by meditating on it, nor by talking about it, 
but by preparing for it by our life: by prayer and 
purity ; by walking orderly ; by honest toil ; by doing 
day by day our daily duty. The mechanic is to hasten 
to it by doing honest work ; the tradesman by integrity 
in business ; the lawyer by uprightness in administering 
justice ; the parent by the fidelity of love in the home 
circle ; every Christian by building up his neighbor in 
Christian grace and life. 


It is weary waiting. The night is so long; the day 
dawn delays so strangely. Eighteen hundred years 
since Christ preached peace and good will on the hill- 
slopes of Galilee, and still life is full of martial sounds 
and of combat, of the strife of pride and enmity and 
jealousy and selfishness and all unloveliness. The 
sword is beat into a Remington rifle, and the spear into 
a Gatling gun. There are great cathedrals, but Pauls 
are few; the expenditure for drink and tobacco has 
grown more rapidly than the expenditure for missions. 
I sometimes wonder whether Paul would have kept 
alive his good cheer and his bright hope if he could have 
foreseen how long and how dark a period must elapse 
before the Coming of the Lord, which he half hoped to 
see with his own living eyes. Be still, my heart! and 
pray the apostle’s prayer : ‘‘ The Lord direct your hearts 
into the love of God and the patient waiting of Christ.” * 
He looked forward ; he foresaw what a long and weary 
way his church must travel in the wilderness befcre it 
could reach the promised land. Yet he foresaw the 
issue of the travail of his soul, and was satisfied. Be 
his patience thine, O my soul ! 


Paul did not hesitate to speak with authority. ‘‘ We 
command you ;” ‘‘ If any man obey not our word, have 
no company with him.” What wasthis authority ? Where 
did he get it? Not from the church. At least we have 
no record of any episcopal authority conferred ; and we 


1International Sunday-school Lesson for March 23, 1884.— 
2 Thess. fli ) 1-18. 


* It is the patience of Christ, not for Christ, to which the apostle 
refers. 


have his distinct repudiation of authority derived from 
other apostles. His only ordination was from that 
prayer-meeting in Antioch in Syria ;' and surely that 
meeting of a purely local church did not undertake to 
exercise authority over churches in Greece. He was a 
strenuous defender of liberty ; he repudiated the attempt 
of others to exercise authority over him ;? and he was 
not & man to assume unwarranted authority over others. 
I find in this tone of authority in Paul’s Epistle an inci- 
dental testimony to his own consciousness of a divine 
inspiration. ‘‘ We command you,” he says, not in the 
name of the church, but ‘‘of our Lord Jesus Christ.” It 
is the Christ within him that is authoritative. This au- 
thority is personal, not official ; spiritual, not ecclesias- 
tical. And it is enforced by his example. Blessed is 
that pastor, teacher, parent, who can say, We make 
ourselves an ensample unto you to follow us. 


Paul’s play on words is often more than a mere play 
on words; but an English translation despoils it of its 
forcefulness, ‘‘ We hear that there are some which walk 
among you disorderly, busy not at all, but busy bodies.” 
The busy man is busy about his own business; the 
busybody is busy about everybody else’s ; the busy man 
is busy with a purpose, the busybody is busy without 
one. This would be a good text to hang up in the hall 
of the average trade-union. If they would make it a 
constitutional iaw that no man should have an office or 
draw a salary except when he was earning his own 
bread, they would put real workingmen at the front 
and get rid of the busybodies. A trades-union with all 
the busybodies excluded would be a godsend to the 
community. The curse of industry and politics is the 
busybody, who is always a demagogue and an agitator. 
He is the pest of the social circle; of the church; of 
every place he enters. If all decent men would act on 
Paul’s advice, and ‘‘ have no company with that man,” 
he might not always be ashamed, for his estimate of 
himself is generally in the inverse ratio of his real 
value, but he would cease to be a calamity, and be only 
& nuisance. 


Order is heaven’s first law. Liberty is not anarchy, 
nor lawlessness. Individualism is not the ideal toward 
which we are to strive. A mob is an army without 
order ; an army is a mob in order. To accomplish any- 
thing in the world we must march in ranks. We must 
therefore yield something to one another. The Society 
must have its rules ; the community its government ; 
the club its by-laws ; the church its creed and discipline. 
To break ranks, to disregard the rules, to violate the 
laws imposed by government, to everstep the by-laws of 
the club, to despise the creed and the traditions of the 
church, is to produce anarchy. And anarchy is as 
dangerous as despotism. Sylla on this side, Charybdis 
on that. Communities as well as individuals need hab- 
its. A good habit isa great safeguard to man, or society, 
or church. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
RULES FOR GOD’S CHILDREN. 


By HontTinGTron MILLER. 


Q you know that among the disciples of the Lord 

Jesus at Thessalonica and in the other cities 
where Paul preached there were a great many children ? 
They did not dress just as you do, or have the same 
kind of books and plays, but they felt and thought very 
much the same. They were merry, loving little people, 
who prayed to the same Lord Jesus, and wanted to 
serve him. They were just us brave and faithful as 
their fathers and mothers, and some of them were even 
put to death for Christ’s sake. Paul remembered these 
little children, and sometimes he put into his letters a 
special message for them, as when he said, ‘‘ Children, 
obey your parents in all things, for this is well pleasing 
unto the Lord.” 

But when Paul was finishing the last letter which he 
wrote to the disciples in Thessalonica, he thought of 
everybody, and told them how they all, both old and 
young, might so live as to please God. The rules that 
he gave them were good for the children over there, and 
are just as good for the children here to-day, because 
God is always the same, in every land and in all time. 
Let us hear what Paul’s rules for God’s children were, 
and see if they are not the very best ones we could have 
to live by. 

First he says, ‘‘ Pray for us.” | 

When we go to our Father to ask him for good gifts 
we must not be so selfish as to ask only for ourselves. 
Jesus taught us that. He told us to say, ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come,” before we asked anything for ourselves. And 
so Paul says we must pray that God’s word may run 
swiftly to all nations, so that all lands and people may 
have the good news as we have it. And we are to pray 
for all who carry the news that God would open the 
way for them and deliver them from trouble. Even 


little children who have no money wo give can heip in 
that way.” 
The next thing he says is that ‘‘ He prays for us.” Did 


Acts xiil., 1-8. 


* Gal. i, 4, 6, 11, 145 
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you ever think that Paul prayed for you? But he says 
his prayers were for ‘‘all that in every place call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord.”” So it was for us 
that he prayed : first that we might be kept from evil,. 
and grow stronger and stronger. He knew that only 
God could deliver us from evil, and strengthen us in 
right ways, and so he prayed that our hearts might be 
filled with the love of God, and wait patiently for his 
will. 

Next he tells us ‘‘ How to live like Christians.” We 
are to ‘‘avoid evil companions,” especially those who 
say they do not intend to obey any one, but will act as 
they please. Then we are to ‘‘ follow good examples,” 
so that we ourselves may be an example to others. A 
Christian who sets a good example is like a lightina 
lighthouse ; he shows other people the safe way to go. 
But one who says he is a Christian, and sets a bad ex- 
ample, is like one of the lights which wicked men some- 
times use to draw vessels on to the rocks and destroy 
them. 

In order that we may set a good example we must not 
_ be idle, but work diligently aud cheerfully. God means 
us all to work in this world, some in one way and some 
in another, and if we learn to be faithful and prompt 
and thorough and cheerful in little things, we shall work 
in the same way when we come to do great things. If 
we attend diligently to our own work we shall have no 
time to be busybodies, who go about talking of other 
people and meddling with what does not concern them. 

But while we must not choose those who do wrong for 
companions, we are not to hate them, or treat them un- 
kindly. We must set them a good example, that they 
may be ashamed ; and try, by kind words and deeds, to 
persuade them tv do better. We must remember that 
we are all brothers, and the love of God can teach us to 
live in peace with all men. 

Another rule is, ‘‘ Be not weary in well doing.” That 
means, keep on doing and trying, and never get discour- 
aged. Some days are hard days; everything seems to 
go wrong with us; it is very hard to be pleasant and pa- 
tient and kind and diligent. But that is the very time 
to hold on, and try all the harder. Do you know how 
to get over such days? Paul knew they would come ; 
they come to every one. He knew there was but one 
way to live holy and beautiful lives, following what is 
right ourselves, and leading othersright. We cannot do 
it because we are strong or good or wise, but only be- 
cause we may be helped by ‘‘the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” That is the help that may be with us 
all. The minister in his sermon tells the people how 
they ought to live, but he knows they cannot live right 
without this help, so he says at the last, ‘‘ The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” Paul ended his 
letter in just the same way, ‘‘ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all.” Al! meant not only the 
men and women, but the little children at Thessalonica, 
and right here to-day. It meant you. 
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LIBERTY.’ 
By tue Rev. ARNOT. 

“If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed.”*—John viii., 36. 

; UR inherited and actual bondage has two sides, and 

there are two corresponding sides in the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes us free. The two sides of the 
spiritual slavery may be designated, Guilt on the con- 
science, and Rebellion in the will. These are distinct and 
yet united. They are wedded into one spirit, and be- 
come helpmeets to one another in offending God and 
destroying man. Guilt unforgiven on the conscience 
makes impossible a holy obedience in the life. While 
God’s wrath lies on your soul, your life is not obedience 
to God’s law. The greater the weight that lies on any 
object, the more difficult it is to move that object along 
the surface of the earth. If it is weighed heavily down 
it will not move easily forward ; if you lift off its load 
you draw it easily after you. Like the relation between 
the perpendicular pressure of a weight and the difficulty 
of horizontal motion is the relation between guilt and 
rebellion. Sin, and the wrath which it deserves, con- 
stitute the dead weight which presses the spirit down ; 
and the spirit so pressed cannot go forward in duty. 

What we call conscience is a mysterious, tenderly 
susceptible instrument in the midst of a man’s being, 
bringing the man and keeping him in close and conscious 
felation to the great white throne and the living God. 
Here on earth, at one extremity of the connected system, 
the needle quivers and beats quickly, significantly, terrif- 
ically. The still, small tick of that needle, moved by a 
touch in the unseen heaven, is more appating to the man 
than the thunder over his head or the earthquake under 
his feet. 

The pain isin practice deadened more or less by a 
hardening of the instrument, so that it loses a measure of 
its susceptibility ; but mysterious beatings sometimes 
thrill through all the searings, and compel the prodigal 
to realize the presence of the living God. We some- 
times speak of distance being destroyed by the telegraph. 


1 From ‘‘ The Lesser Parables of Our Lord.” 


| pleases his palate he tastes in turn. 


A sovereign and his ambassador in a distant capital may 

whisper to each other across seas and continents as if 

they were separated only by a curtain drawn across the 
room. By the communication which is kept up between 

God’s law and man’s conscience the distance between. 
heaven and earth is practically done away; and the 
criminal must rise up and lie down in the presence of 
his Judge. A man is compelled to eat and drink and 

speak under the eye of the King Eternal. 

Am I free from condemnation? Then with a great 
price obtained I this freedom. I was not free born, but 
redeemed from bondage by the precious blood of Christ. 

In the department of life and conduct, also, there is a 
false freedom wherewith men delude themselves, and 
there is a real freedom which Christ bestows upon his 
own. 

The essence of slavery, in as far as work is concerned, 
lies in the terror of the master, that sits like a heavy, 
cold, hard stone on the worker’s heart. After the slave 
has spurred himself on to duty, and accomplished his 
task, something still occurs to his memory that he ought 
to have done; he trembles lest he should be punished 
for the defect. ‘‘ What lack I yet?” is the dreadful 
question to the worker who is striving with the load of 
unpardoned sin on his conscience—striving without love 
and reconciliation to fulfil all the law of God. There 
may bea good deal of work without reconciliation, but 
there is no liberty in it,and no love. The man is hunted 
forward in his toil by the lash of u masier. Even to 
prayer the slave runs trembling, driven by the fear lest 
he be punished for not praying. 

It is the heavy weight of sin not forgiven lying on the 
spirit and pressing it into the dust in dull despair—it is 
this burden that prevents the man from bounding for- 
ward fleetly, gladly, on the errands of his Lord. 

Those who are strangers to the liberty of dear children 
often fall into great mistakes in regard to the obedience 
which true disciples render to their Lord. Here is a man 
who lives for present pleasure, and jives without God. - 
He is good-hearted, in the ordinary acceptation of that 
word. He lays himself out for happiness, and he would 
like to see all his neighbors happy as well os himself. 
If he would rot suffer much to promote the happiness 
of others, neither would he spontaneously do anything to 
injure them. As soon as one source of pleasure is ex- 
hausted, he puts his wit on the stretch to invent another. 
He denies himself nothing that is pleasant to his taste. 
Be it eating and drinking ; be it luxury in things more 
elevated ; be it the midnight dance or play-—-whatever 
lle knows another 
man, a neighbor in residence or business, who denies 
himself all these indulgences, and prosecutes some 
difficult and disagreeable line of benevolence. The free 
liver looks on that neighbor and studies him, but cannot 
understand him. If the Christian were a morose and 
gloomy natured man, he thinks he could explain the 
reason of his conduct ; but his character is precisely the 
reverse. He is diligent in business, cheerful in company, 
affectionate and sprightly at home, literary, it may be, or 
patriotic. With all this he lives strictly as a Christian. 
He never turns night into day in any species of revelry ; 
he neither reads newspapers nor attends to business on 
the Lord’s day. He refuses to associate with any who 
dishonor the name and day and word of God, however 
profitable the association might seem. ‘The man of the 
world—called and counted free and easy, although he is 
neither free nor easy—wonders how his neighbor, being 
not a morose and gloomy but a cheerful man, can con- 
sent to lie under such grievous restraint ; how he can 
deny himself so many liberties, and bind himself so 
steadily to a round of dull duties. 

Thus one who has not entered into peace through the 
blood of Christ, having no experience of liberty, carfnot 
understand liberty as enjoyed by another. He counts 
that it must be a dreadful dragging to follow the Chris- 
tian life. It would be uphill work for himself, if he 
should attempt it; and he thinks it must be uphill work 
for his neighbor too. In reasoning from the capacities 
and habits of his own physical frame to those of his 
neighbor’s, he reaches a just conclusion ; for in bodily 
constitution, notwithstanding minor diflerences, both are 
essentially the same. But in reasoning by analogy from 
his own spiritual state to that of his believing neighbor, 
he errs fatally ; for the one is the old man, while the 
other is the new: the one soul is in bondage ; the other 
has been made free by the Son of God. The Christian 
obedience is not the dragging of a heavy weight over the 
rugged ground by the sheer force of fear ; it is the easy, 
fleet movement of the cloud after its constituent waters 
have been set free from earth and raised to heaven. 
‘‘Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power.” 

A ship outward bound has struck on a sunken rock 
ere she has well cleared out of the harbour. There she 
lies in the water, a mile from land, with the ocean all 
clear before her from that spot to her journey’s end ; 
but she moves not. What will make her move? The 
mechanical resources of our time could bring an enor- 
mous accumulation of force to bear upon her, but under 
all its pressure she will remain stationary. How then? 
Let the tide rise, and the ship with it: now you may | 


heave off your hawsers and send home your steamers. 
Hoist the sail, and the ship will herself move away like 
a bird on the wing. 
Elevated by a winning from above, the soul courses 
over life with freedom. ‘‘ I will run in the way of thy 
commandments, when thou hast enlarged my heart.” 
But there is no time to be lost. If that ship be not 
lifted up by the tide to-day, she may be broken to 
pieces by the waves to-morrow. Yield to the mighty 
but gentle upward drawing which God's mercy now 
cxerts upon the world, like the sun-heat winning water 
from the sea, lest you should be obliged to yield to the 


tempest in which the wicked are driven away in their - 


wickedness. 
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THOUGHTS FROM GUTHRIE. 
IRE low—the order which generals have often given 
to their men before fighting began—suits the pul- 
pit not less than the battle-field. The mistake common 
both to soldiers and speakers is to shoot too high, over 
people’s heads; missing, by a want of directness and 
plainness, both the persons they preach to and the pur- 
pose they preach for. So did not the prophet Nathan, 
when, having told his story of the little ewe lamb, and 
kindled David’s indignation, he fixed his eyes on the 
king to say, Thou art the man. So did the Baptist. 
when, recognizing in the crowd Pharisees swollen with 
pride and rich with the spoil of orphans, he cried, Oh, 
generation of vipers ! who hath warned you to flee from 
the wrath to come ? And, though with speech less blunt 
and rude and unpolite withal, as some might say, so did 
not the great apostle of the Gentiles, but directed his ad- 
dresses, like arrows, to the hearts and habits the bosoms 
and business of his audience, 
Ulustrating the words of the great English cramatist— 
‘** Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brvoks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything,” 

our Lord found many a topic of discourse in the scenes 
around him; even the humblest object shone in hi 
hands, as T have seen a fragment of broken glass or 
earthenware, as it caught the sunbeam, light up, flashing 
like a diamond. With the stone of Jacob’s well for a 
pulpit, and its water for a text, he preached salvation to 
the Samaritan woman. A little child, which he takes 
from its mother’s side, and holds up blushing in his arms 
before the astonished audience, is his text for a sermon 
on humility. A hushandman on a neighboring height 
between him and the sky, who strides with long and 
measured steps over the ticld he sows, supplies a text 
from which he discourses on the Gospel and its effects on 
different classes of hearers. In a woman baking; in 
two women who sit by some cottage door grinding at the 
mill; in an old, strong fortalice perched on a rock, 
whence it looks across the brawling torrent to the ruined 
and roofless gable of a house swept away by mountain 
floods—Jesus found texts. From the birds that sang 
ubove his head, and the lilies that blossomed at his feet, 
he discoursed on the care of God—these his texts, and 
Providence his theme ; and with gray hairs on our own 
head and hoary heads around, we feel that his practice 
justifies us in making these our text; and addressing 
you, as I proceed to do, from these words—‘*‘ Gray hairs 
are here and there upon him, yet he knoweth not.” 

Gray hairs, what tender authority do they add to the 
law, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother : that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee”! I care nothing for the religion of man or 
woman who, neglecting aged and venerable parents, 
leaves them to the care of strangers; casting those on 
the cold charities of the world whom they should have 
protected and nourished, in return for the kindness that 
watched over their fechle years, and bore with the foibles 
and follies of their youth. 

Other gray hairs besides those of parents have claims 
on our respect. ‘‘ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary 
head, and honor the face of the old man,” is a command 
that speaks to our hearts, and is in harmony with the 
best feelings of our nature. Nor in public assembly 
have I ever seen a feeble old man, bending under the 
weight of years, or, perhaps, of sorrow, left standing, 
while stout youth and manhood sat lounging at ease, 
but the spectacle has recalled the words of that noble 
Greek who, seeing an aged man left to stand a butt for 
youths to jeer at, rose in indignation to rebuke the crime, 
and tell his degenerate countrymen how, in the better 
days of the republic, on an old man entering an assem- 
bly all rose to their feet to do him reverence. Gray 
hairs mark the decay of man; but contempt for gray 
hairs, and want of respect in children to parents, or in 
youth to age, is a sign that virtue, society, and the 
Church of God decay. 

He taught a solemn truth who painted Time as an old 
man, with wings on his shoulders, scythe and hour-giass 
in his hands, and on his wrinkled forehead one lock of 
hair. All bald behind, and offering us no hold when it 
is past, let us seize Time by the forelock. Be saved this 
hour! That hoary preacher addresses you, as he shakes 
a glass where the sands of some of us are well-nigh run, 
and points his finger to the grave which, a few years 


hence, shall have closed over all this living assembly. 
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A NEW ECCLESIASTICAL OFFENSE. 


VERY interesting ecclesiastical ‘‘ case,”’ in connection 

with the Salvation Army, has, for the last three months, 
been exciting a very deep and widespread interest in Can- 
ada. It will be remembered that the ‘‘Army’”’ has had, in 
the little city of Kingston, during the year that has elapsed 
since its ‘“‘ attacking’ that point, a very remarkable success 
in bringing many who were previously careless and hard- 
ened sinners to find forgiveness and present salvation in a 
living Saviour. 

Among those Christians who rejoiced in this wonderful 
work was one earnest and devoted Anglican clergyman, of 
High-Church tendencies, but of unwearied zeal in laboring 
in his Master’s service to ‘‘ seek and save the lost,’’ though 
in this he was far from achieving the success he so ardently 


_ desired. To him the work of the Salvation Army and the 


suecess of its workers came like a new revelation of spiritual 
power. He found that many formerly nominal members of 
his own congregation—careless young men and women— 
had been brought to Christ, and had very naturally joined 
the Army which had been the means of their salvation. He 
felt it a duty to follow these young converts, and to look 
after their spiritual nurture and edification. He went to the 


_ “ Army ’”’ meetings to see for himself by what instrumental- 


ity so wondrous a change had been effected. He was 
touched by the simple, earnest faith of the ‘‘ testimonies,”’ 
and the intense earnestness of the addresses and prayers of 
the workers. He was admitted to the private Monday 
evening meetings of the ‘‘ Army,’ and had there an oppor- 
tunity of teaching a large and deeply interested Bible class, 
and so of doing much to develop a strong and intelligent 
Christianity in the youngrecruits. He also publicly testified in 
his own pulpit to the blessed work wrought by the ** Army,”’ 
and defended it against some bigoted and narrow-minded 
clerical attacks. The opening of a newly built ‘* Barracks ”’ 
for the meetings of the ‘‘ Army’ was attended by certain 
rather sensational features, sensationally placarded, mainly 
for the purpose of raising money. In his overflowing sym- 
pathy with the good work he so deeply appreciated, he 
countenanced the proceedings with his presence, though not 
approving of all that was said and done. The celebration 
was concluded by an “ All-night of Prayer,’’ not unusual with 
the Salvation Army. 

The publication of his remarks, and the fact that the 
speaker had participated in a ‘‘ love feast ’’ which concluded 


the prayer-meeting, caused no little sensation in his own | 


congregation and among the other Anglican clergy of the 
city, who had not been in sympathy with him in regard to a 
movement which their ecclesiastical prejudices led them to 
look on with disapproval. The ‘“ iove-feast’’ was inter- 
preted into an irreguiar celebration of the Holy Communion, 
a@ desecration of the ordinance; while his remarks concern- 
ing the ‘‘ All-Night Prayer-meeting’’ were construed into 
his adoption of the ‘“‘ Army’’ as his Church. The Dean 
had at first sanctioned his attending the meetings of the 
“ Army,’’ but now, thinking he had gone too far, gave 
him immediate ‘* leave of absence’”’ for three months. 

Dr. Wilson at once accepted the decision of his ecclesias- 
tical superior, and went to New York. There he very soon 
received a letter of dismissal from the charge in which he had 
labored so faithfully for so many years. Against this harsh 
and abrupt action the larger portion of his congregation, 
which was strongly attached to him, petitioned, but in vain, 
for hisreinstatement. Dr. Wilson himself corresponded with 
his Bishop, asking that at least he might be allowed to return 
to Kingston as minister of a small surburban charge, which 
his own Zeal and energy had formed into a church, or else to 
be licensed as an evangelist in the city and neighborhood. 
In response to this request, which was the more reasonable 
because of special circumstances not necessary to explain 
here, the Bishop replied that it would be ultra vires to inter- 
fere, although Dr. Wilson had been one of his own chap- 
lains, and a much esteemed friend. Finding all endeavors 
at adjustment of the difficulty to be vain, Dr. Wilson sor- 
rowfully communicated the facts to his late congregation, 
accepted a temporary opening for work afforded in connec- 
tion with St. George’s, New York, dnd returned to Kings- 
ton for a brief visit of farewell. A reception and presenta- 
tion from the members of his late congregation and the citi- 
zens of Kingston filled the City Hall to overflowing with 
a large and deeply-moved assemblage. 

On the following evening the Salvation Army held their 
‘* reception,’’ the ‘‘ Barracks’’ being crowded tothe door. 
There, also, Dr. Wilson met with a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion from the soldiers and the audience, receiving from the 
former a most affectionate farewell, and a gift in money, 
which he afterwards presented to the Army to go towards 
payment of the debt on the “‘ Barracks.’’ In replying to the 
address of the ‘‘ soldiers ’’ he took an opportunity of stating 
very distinctly his position in relation to the ‘‘ Army,”’ in 
order to disperse the misunderstandings and misconcep- 
tions which had been caused partly by popular rumors, 
partly by mistakes and inaccuracies in newspaper accounts. 
He remarked that he had never become, or promised to be- 
come, a member of the Salvation Army, nor even indorsed 
all its proceedings. But, he went on to say, ‘‘I ama warm 
admirer of your Zeal and an earnest co-worker with you for 
the salvation of souls. That is your object. That must 
be my great object as a minister of Christ. I have come to 
your meetings, have lent a helping hand at the prayer-meet- 
ings, and done all I could, in the Barracks and out of it, to 
help the work of the Army as God’s work, without neglect- 
ing my own proper work as a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, and without thinking of forsaking that church in 
which I was born, which I deeply love, and in which I hope 
to die.”’ 

He further intimated that, notwithstanding his warm sym- 
pathy with the Army’s work, he by no means indorsed all 
ite proceedings and methods. On the contrary, he stated 
that there had been “things said and done on ite platform 


‘that undertakes to provide salvation ultimately. 


and in some of its public demonstrations which had given 
pain to him and offense to many earnest Christians.’’ Hav- 
ing thus made clear his real position in regard to the Army 
and its work, he repeated his determination to ‘‘stand by 
the Army so long as God honors it by his presence and 
blessing, and makes it the instrument of bringing sinners 
to the feet of Jesus.’’ And he also declared that he held 
himself free henceforth to extend sympathy and a helping 
hand to all earnest efforts to seek and save the lost. 


PULPIT GLEAMS. 


AST Sunday was one of the most disagreeable Sun- 
days of the present year. This had a decided ef 
fect on the pews, but, judging from the reports of the 
sermons in the daily papers, the pulpit was not disturbed 
by the weather or the diminished numbers in the pews. 
Mr. Beecher preached on Morality, taking his text 
from Matthew v., 20: 
‘‘ Unless your righteousness exceeds the mghteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, you cannot enter the kingdom of heaven." 
He said in the course of the sermon : 


There is nothing that is less pervious than conceited or- 
thodoxy in any age or in any nation.—There is many a pul- 
pit the whole drift of whose teaching is—with an occasional 
lapse into the practical—the unfolding of the eternal laws of 
the eternal God.—The Christian religion is not a religion 
It is a re- 
ligion whose top, middle, and sides is the building of men up 
into Jesus Christ.—The union of morality and external 
purity is the great theme of the Gospel. That which lies at 
the root of the old theology scarcely had a word of enuncia- 
tion in the four gospels.—I do not know that you can better 
define morality than to say that it is conformity tothe laws 
of our condition.—No man has a right so to carry his body 
that one part cheats another part.—The laws of society are 
simply paths that show by experience what is the easiest 
way for men to walk ; what is theeasiest way for them to pros- 
per.—There was a general impression in my mind when I 
was young that morality was not good for much; thataman 
must make his peace with God and have piety, and then, as 
a result of having piety, he would obey the mora! laws of 
the community and of his being; but that, after all, morals 
would not save anybody.—I do not think that a man who 
has been wallowing for thirty years is very apt to fly the 
next thirty. A man that has crept on his belly like a worm 
will hardly be transformed intoa butterfly. I donot believe 
that the higher forms of spirituality come to men who have 
been violating the higher canons of morality.—It is worth 
a man’s while to be moral even if heis not going to be 
a Christian.—Will morality save him ? You must not suppose 
that morality is a substitute for the higher form of religion. 
—He has got a crocodile’s conscience. He never feels com- 
punction unless he has left something undone that is mean 
or selfish or grinding.—If you violate the laws of morality 
you are like a man who is knocking the letters out of the 
alphabet by which he is to spell his title.—It is a desirable 
thing to have a good root; it is a very desirable thing that 
the root should have a good stem and good fruit. 


Dr. John Hall preached to a large audience, when the 
weather is considered. His text was from Acts xx., 28, 
and 1 Peter v., 1-4. 


There is a general wish among churches to-day, said Dr. 
Hall, to be known as apostolic, and that he considered a 
good symptom of the times. It is not enongh to know that 
such and such forms prevailed in the Apostolic Church, but 
we must know also, said the Doctor, whether the apostles 
approved or rejected them, and how they stand related to 
apostolic teaching. John says that in his day there were 
antichrists—apostolic in time but not in teaching. The Bi- 
ble, the Doctor contended, is the perfect rule of life and 
practice to the Church, the community, and the individual. 
He cited Dean Stanley, Bishop Lightfoot, Thomas Scott, the 
commentator, and the Bampton Lectures for 1880, and the 
recently discovered manuscript of the Bishop of Nicomedia 
to prove by non-Presbyterian authority that the apostolic 
form of church government was not Episcopal, but Presby- 
terian ; that it agreed in substance and almost in detail 
with the church government organized by Moses 700 years 
before Greece or Rome; that the diaconate was not a tem- 
porary order, as proved by Paul’s instructions to Timothy 
and Titus, and the Doctor insisted that it was the best 
polity for the Church of to-day. Apostolic teaching, he 
said, knew of only two orders in the Church—elders (or 
bishops) and deacons. The Doctor then expounded the 
text further in a conversational way, describing first what 
is meant by the flock or church of God; what the duties 
are that pertain to the office of elder or deacon; the divine 
institution of those orders by Christ, her Head and King, 
which the Church is not at liberty to dispense with if she 
would. 


In the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, Dr. Bridge 
man spoke on the text ‘‘ Follow me.” 


The call, he said, was addressed to two thoughtful men, 
and opened the path by which they would coms to the reali- 
zation of what they longed for. It required thé exércise of 
strong faith to forsake their common calling, their old fel- 
lowships, and face a future which was uncertain, of which 
they had no assurance except that Christ would be with 
them ; but the call was imperative, so they obeyed it, because 
their hearts recognized his authority even though it was not 
signified by scepter or diadem. The call was to bring them 
into the fellowship of Christ, and so they obeyed it. He 
became their guide, their teacher. He did not ask of them 
at the outset to subscribe to any creed, to enter into any 
formal contract or covenant, but to follow him as he went 
about doing good. Their creed would grow out of their 
fellowship with him; their lives would grow purer and 
beavenlier as they lived under the influence of his teaching 


and spirit. The essential thing now is self-surrender to 
Christ ; activity in seeking man’s good will be the result, and 
through the activity, and the fellowship of Christ, the creed 
will be a growth and not a manufacture, and have in it all 
the strength of living conviction. It is wrong to shape a 
creed for a child ; he is to be free to gain it for himself; it 
will come naturally out of his faith in Him who draws forth 
his heart. Anselm declared, ‘‘I do not seek to under — 
stand that I may believe, but I believe that I may under- 
stand ;’’ and Neander echoes him in saying that the heart 
makes the theologian. It is in the key of Christ’s word that 
if any man will do his will he shall know the doctrine. 
Life and truth are through self-surrender to him who is the 
way and the truth and the life. 

The Tabernacle on Broadway had an audience which 
was not up to the usual numbers, but was an evidence of 
the hold Dr. Taylor has on his congregation. His text 
was on Rev. ii., 4: ‘‘ Nevertheless, I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast Icft thy first love.” The 
sermon was a most practical and earnest one. In the 
course of the sermon Dr. Taylor said : 


The church at Ephesus had been blessed in its early history, 
but still there was one thing against them. They had come 
to think less of the personal Christ, though outwardly they 
were good Christians. That which is here charged on the 
whole church is true of individual believers. Notice that 
love and the manner in which this love is manifested are 
different things. The diagnosis of the case is expressed by 
the word ‘‘ left’? in the text. The boundary line that divides 
carefulness and covetousness is not clearly marked. The 
symptoms by which this disease may be recognized are: 1. 
A loss of interest in the saving Scriptures. There is something 
wrong when a man loses his appetite for food. Whena man 
shuns the companionship of his wife, infidelity to her has 
already begun. 2. A loss of delight in God’s ordinances. 
When a Christian does not care to enter the closet there has 
come something between him and his Father. It has been 
said that ‘‘in the present advance, prayer is fast becoming 
devout silence.’’ That is an advance in the wrong direction ; 
and, 3. A growing weary in the personal work for the Lord 
Jesus. The remedy for this state of things is found in our 
context. It is, remember, repent, do. There is something 
to be done with the mind, heart, and hand. A privilege de- 
spised is forever forfeited. Many have dropped into perdi- 
tion out of the ranks of the visible church, and that because 
they have refused to go.back to their first love from which 
they had fallen. The paralysis of the church is due mainly 
to the inactivity of its members. The conversion of the 
world is to be secured by the revival of the Christian 
Church. 


Dr. Robert Collyer’s text was ‘‘ Death is swallowed up 
in victory.” Dr. Collyer drew a picture of a good man 
waiting to get a glimpse into ‘‘ the great mystery on the 
other side.” 


That good old man, he said, must have ae that 
trouble, after all, is our best teacher, and by true faith in 
God’s promises we enjoy the sweet and deep content which 
characterized his last days on this earth. To be true to 
ourselves in early life so as to sit in the sunshine anxious to 
solve the mystery beyond, we must, he said, take the good 
old man, stand among God’s fellow-laborers, and do our 
share of the day’s work. Although great confidence is 
placed in human learning, yet when the most learned come 
to die they have no more to rest on than the most or- 
dmary mortal. The “great mystery ’’ had never been solved 
by the good old man ; yet after learning that there was no 
possibility of doubt as to the future life he was pondering 
the second chapter, full of prophetic blessings. The life of 
such a man illustrated what faith in God would do for men 
if they lived up to it, and humanity in the midst of this life 
should not be too much troubled over the great mystery of 
the future: it was all true, and the eternal home would 
come at last. ‘‘I love to see the faith,’’ said the preacher, 
“‘ that can underscore that imperial letter ‘ I,’ and say, ‘J am 
waiting to see what lies beyond.’ That simple question, 
‘What lies beyond ?’ has never been and will never be solved 
by us until we have gone there—to God’s great eames 
home.”’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columna.| 


—Dr. Cyrus Bartol, of the West Church in Boston, 
preached a sermon appropriate to the forty-seventh anni- 
versary of his pastorate, Sunday, March 2. Dr. Bartol is 
the oldest settled pastor in the State. His predecessors in 
the West Church were Drs. Hooper, Mayhew, Howard, and 
Lowell, in a history of nearly one hundred and fifty years. 
In all his ministry this brilliant preacher, or rather essayist, 
has fearlessly applied the caustic test of criticism to all cur- 
rent questions in Church and 8tate. One of his bright say- 
ings some years ago was that Dr. Bushnell was too great a 
fish to be caught by the Unitarian net, but people would 
never cease to wonder how this great whale in God’s Pacific 
Ocean could be content in spout in the Orthodox tub. 

—The Lodging-House for Boys, in Boston, established last 
Fall, is proving a decided success. The boys are charged 
but six cents a meal and ten cents for lodging, and pay if 
they can, or such fraction as they can. Ten of the boys, be- 
sides paying their way, have made deposits of surplus 
earnings with the management amounting to $14. . 

—April 18 is the time appointed for George William Curtis 
to deliver his eulogy on Wendell Phillips. To accommodate 
the orator the day was changed from the 16th to the 18th. 
It will be in Tremont Temple. 

—The village of Methnen, on the Merrimac, has a nearly 
completed building, to be used as a public library and hall, 
the gift of the late Daniel Nevins, whose wish has been 
earried out by his heirs. The site is an elevation that over- 
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looks the village, and the three and a half acres of land will 
be laid out in lawns, walks, and drives. A nucleus of a 
library, consisting of 7,500 volumes, selected principally in 
England, is now being catalogued. 

—The Methodist Sunday-schools of the Springfield dis- 
trict held a convention in Trinity Church, Springfield, Mass., 
February 26; Bishop Foster presided. Objections were 
made to the demands made upon the pastor in caring for 
the Sunday-school; he should be a welcome visitor always, 
but not expected to assume any of the responsibilities of 
carrying on the school. Papers were read on ‘‘ Unconscious 
Teaching by Example’’ and ‘‘Instruction the Essential 
Element of Teaching.’’ 

—The revival aervices held in the Baptist church at North 
Uxbridge, Mass., have been most successful. 

—Five persons united with the Second Congregational 
church at Palmer, Mass., last Sunday. 

—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union are about to 
open a coffee-house at Holyoke, Mass. One hundred and 
thirty-seven liquor licenses were taken out in the town last 
year. 

—The Washington Park Methodist Episcopal Church of 


_ Bridgeport, Conn., is completed. The building cost 355,- 
000, and will be dedicated March 30. It bas an organ that 
cost $3,000 


—-The Prohibition State Convention, which has ‘been in 
session at Hartford, Conn., during the past week, have nom- 
inated Elisha H. Palmer for Governor. Delegates were 
chosen to the National Convention, which will meet in 
Pittsburg in May. Resolutions were adopted in favor of 
nominating independent tickets in all local, State, and Na- 
tional elections. 

—The first public service in the Presbyterian church at 
Stamford, Conn., was held on the evening of March 9. 
This is one of the handsomest churches of the denomination 
in New England, and also one of the most energetic, work- 
ing churches. The pastor, the Rev. Mr. Vail, and his peo- 
ple are one on all questions relating to the general good of 
the church and of the community in which the porate is 
located. 

—The First Church of Norwalk, Conn., where the Rev. C. 
H. Everest has been preaching for several months, received 
to its communion sixteen persons by confession on the 
first Sunday in January, and thirty more on the 2d inst., of 
whom an unusual number were adult men; a physician, a 
leading merchant, with his wife, son, and daughter, the sec- 
retary of a savings society, with his son and daughter, the 
president and the secretary of a mannfacturing company, 
a bank cashier, twin young men, and others. Several were 
from the Sunday-school. Only seven were baptized. 

—Mr. Graham, of the Church Temperance Society, an- 
nounces that the Lichfield Diocesan branch of the English 
society have offered prizes of £700 and £300 for some 
drink that will take the place of beer. These prizes are open 
to competition in England and America. 

—-The Rev. Dr. John E. Clough, who for twenty years has 
been one of the leading missionaries of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, has given a series of addresses in New 
York, in the various churches of the denomination and 
before the Monday meeting, on his work. 

—The sixteenth annual session of the Wilmington Conter- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church was held last week!; 
the Rev. William L. Harris, D.D., LL.D., presided. 

—A French Congregational church is in process of organi- 
zation at Holyoke, Mass. ; a council was convened on Febru- 
ary 4 to appoint a commission to attend to the formation of 
such a church, 

—A battalion of the Salvation Army have begun holding 
services at Norwich, Conn. Some riotous individuals 
who attempted to interrupt the meetings have been ar- 
rested, 

—Causes that have impaired or hinciered the influences of 
the Christian ministry was the subject of Bishop Little- 
john’s address in St. Peter's Church last Thursday evening, 
in which he said: ‘‘ The cause that lies deepest and reaches 
furthest is the opposition of what passes for ‘The Modern 
Spirit ’ to the one thing the Christian priesthood chiefly rep- 
resents—-Christianity as a supernatural force. Men will be 
influenced by the priesthood only as they accept its 
authority to teach and guide, and are convinced: of its 
power and gifts. This is at once the most and the least re- 
ligious of generations. It is the most, if judged by its interest 
in the discussion of religious questions; and the least, if 
judged by its actual reception of the positive teachings of 
religion. ‘The Modern Spirit’ has contracted the area, but 
has not changed either the quality or the direction of the 
work and influence of the ministry. The next cause is cer- 
tain unscriptural notions widely prevalent among Chris- 
tians, which are part of the unfortunate legacy from the six- 
teenth century extremes, which magnify the individual at 
the expense of the organic body, making each member in 
the last resort practically independent not merely of the 
authority, but of the life-feeding offices and ministrations 
of the body. The Church bas nothing to offer the soul that 
it may not obtain in sume other way. The Christian priest- 
hood has no official status between the Church and its 
member, and a portion only in a loosely figurative sense 
represents Christ’s mediatorial work between God and the 
individual soul. It is a convenience, a help, nothing more. 
The third leading cause has been the sect principle. Sect- 
ism, especially in this country, has stripped the ministry of 
all control or direction of popular education. The last 
cause is the decay of discipline in the Church. Among 
other results this decay has tended to neutralize and bring 
into contempt the powers conferred upon the priesthood by 
ordination.” 

—The hall of the ‘Young Women’s Christian Association 
was crowded on the evening of March 6, it being the occa- 
sion of the annual reception of the Association. Prayer 
was made by the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Church, 
and an address by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth Ave- 


nue Presbyterian Church ; in the course of his remarks he 
spoke of the need of $10,000 for the enlargement of the pres- 
ent building. Four hundred and thirty-seven women 
have been entered in the various class organizations under 
the auspices of this Association. A lack of accommoda- 
tions had forced the managers to turn a number of appli- 
cants away; it was for this purpose that the additional 
room was needed. Seven thousand dollars of the $10,000 
needed has already been subscribed. No doubt the people 
of New York will come to the rescue of this most deserving 
Association in a way that will enable it to enlarge its sphere 
of usefulness. 

—The anniversary of the Bible and Fruit Mission and the 
Lodging and Coffee House on East Twenty-sixth Street, 
New York, was celebrated at Association Hall, New York, 
March 11. 

—The Rev. Father Donnelly, of St. Michael’s Church, New 
York, has purchased eighty acres of land on Staten Island, 
near Rossville, on which he will build a home for boys and 
destitute members of his parish. 

—Seventy sailors have signed the total abstinence pledge 
during the past week at the meeting of the New York 
Marine Temperance Society. Connected with the Seaman’s 
rooms on Pike Street is a free reading-room, open daily 
from three to ten P.M. ; a Visit to these rooms is always one 
of interest. 

—A mission for the Jews has been started in New York 
City, with preaching at 4 P.M. on Saturdays, and with a 
reading-room which is kept open during the evenings of the 
week. 

——In one day, recently, one hundred applications were re- 
ceived for employment at the Bowery branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

—St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church of New York 
City have adopted resolutions thanking the retiring Presid- 
ing Elder of the District, the Rev. J. H. Knowles. 

—The new parsonage of the Park Avenue Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at New York is now occupied. A house- 
warming took place on last Friday evening, and when the 
guests departed some beautiful household gifts had been 
made tothe pastor, the Rey. A. J. Palmer. 

—Atthe special meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery held 
last week totake action on the resignation of the Treasurer, 
Mr. John Aikman, and to consider the financial relation of 
the churches to the General Synod, a resolution was passed 
that a general fund be established, to be known as the Pres- 
byterial Fund, from which all obligations to the Presbytery, 
the General Assembly, and the Synod be paid ; assessment to 
be made on the churches proportion to their numbers 
and financial ‘ability. Mr. Aikman, who resigned solely be- 
cause of the financial condition of the Presbytery, was in- 
duced to withdraw his resignation, to the great delight of all 
present, and many not present but who are interested in 
the affairs of the denomination in Brooklyn. 

—Nine male members of the parish of St. Paul’s Church 
(Protestant Episcopal) of Brooklyn were, ordained Lay 
Helpers by Bishop Littlejohn. This is the first time this 
office has been administered in this country ; it was an oc- 
casion of unusual interest. 

—A conference of ministers was held in the lecture-room 
of the First Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., on the even- 
ing of February 7, to consult upon the desirability of a con- 
cert of action among non-Episcopal Protestant churches in 
arranging for some special religious service to continue for 
at least one week during Lent. About seventy-five minis- 
ters were present ; the Rev. Dr. Ludlow, of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, presided. Among the ministers pres- 
ent were Mr. Beecher, Dr. Van Dyke, George E. Reed, S. B. 
Halliday, W. H. Ford, Jesse B. Thorne, J. O. Peck, and 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. 

—The Excise Commissioners of Brooklyn have decided 
that after March 1 first-class licenses [will be $100, second 
class $100, third class $50. 

—A sermon preached by the Rev. C. W. Cushing, of 
Rochester, N. Y., on the increase of crime in that city has 
created intense excitement. Mr. Cushing was thoroughly 
informed on the subject which he was treating, and it has 
been impossible to refute the statements which he has made. 

—In Johnstown, N. Y., a manufacturing town of 1,600 in- 
habitants, the Excise Board have refused to grant licenses 
since May, 1882, and the Law-and-Order Society report as 
follows: From May 1, 1882, eight months, 39,520 gallons less 
of beer were sold than during the same period of the year 
before under license. The sales of distilled liquor in the 
same period were, under license, 10,200 gallons ; no license, 
1,160 gallons. During the same time the arrests for drunk- 
enness were, under license, 17 ; no license, 3 1-2. The town 


criminal expenses were, under license, $2,475.00 ; no license, 


$407.00. Number of places where liquor was openly sold, 
under license, 32; no license, 0. 

—The new Congregational church at Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been organized, and starts off with every promise of success. 

—The conference of Zion Methodist Episcopal Church 
met at Haverstraw, N. Y., on March 18. 

—There has been such an increase in the attendance at 
the Grace Baptist Church, Philadelphia, that a mission is 
talked of. 

—A formal recognition was given to the new Baptiot 
church organized at Orange, N. J., March 6. 

—The Congregational church at Bowen, lll., gives indica- 
tions of renewed prosperity. In their preparation for the 
reception of their pastor, the Rev. A. Warmer, lately from 
England, the people came forward cheerfully and with their 


_own hands enlarged and beautified the parsonage, and gave 


its new tenant a hearty Western welcome. The attendance 
at the ordinary services has greatly improved, and an in- 
creased interest is manifested in the Sunday-school. The 
pastor is now in the third week of interesting revival ser- 
vices which promise good spiritual results. 

—Bishop Clarkson, of Nevada, is dangerously ill, —- 
reports being that recovery is impossible. 


—The Church ofthe Epiphany at Detroit, Mich., will be 
improved. 

—The church trial of G. W. Wesselins, pastor of the 
Congregational church at Norwalk, Ohio, has been con- 
cluded. The council was composed of one minister and 
one delegate from each of twelve neighboring eburches. 
Opportunity was given to the accused or his friends to 
make a defense, but no defense was attempted. The 
charges were ungovernable temper and misrepresentation 
of his marital relations, he having been divorced and yet 
passed himself off as a bachelor. The man had been 
formerly deposed from the Baptist denomination. The 
council convened declared it ‘‘the duty of the ministerial 
body which certified to his good standing in the ministry 
to withdraw from him its confidence, and save other 
churches from becoming a prey to his wiles.”’ 

—Five persons united with the Methodist —— 
Church at Danbury, Conn., recently. 


— 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—John J. Blair, of Rockland, Me., 
South Church at Andover, Mass. 

—N. J. Burton, pastor of the Park Church at Hartford, Conn., 
has received a call to the United Crurch at New Haven, Conn, 
(formerly North and Third Churches.) It is thought that the call 
will be accepted. 

—J. A. Allen, pastor of the church at Chenoa, IIL, has resigned. 

—A. L. Love, late of Southboro’, Mass., has received a call to 
the church at Priceton, Mass. 

—C. H. Barber has received a call to the First Church at Rock- 
ville, Conn. 

J. P. Coyle was installed pastor of the Morrisania Church at 
Morrisania, N. Y., last week. 

—C. W. Morrow has received a call to the church at Bethle- 
hem, Conn. 

—Richard R. Grover was dismissed by council from the pastor- 
ate of the church at Ludlow, Vt., last week. 

—§. D. Gammell, pastor of the Chestnut Street Chureh at 
Lynn, Mass., has accepted a call to the church at Wellington, 
Ohio, and will be installed pastor in April. 

»—-S. Gifford Nelson, who has been supplying the pulpit of Ply- 
mouth Bethel for the past year, has resigned ; the resignation to 
take effect May 1. 

—Dorus Clark, of Boston, Mass., died March 8, aged eighty- 
eight years. He was ordained in 1823. 

—George Franklin Babbitt, of Provincetown, Mass., was in- 
stalled pastor of the F@rst Church at Malden, Mass., last week. 

BAPTIST. 

—W. W. Evarts, pastor of the Madison Avenue Church at 
Jersey City, N. J., has resigned, to devote his time to literature. 

—C. L. Fisher has received a call to the church at Santa Cruz, 
Cal. 


has accepted a call to the 


—Samuel D. Ashley ; pastor of the church at Huntingon, Mass., 


has resigned ; the resignation to take effect May 25. 

—L. B. Plummer, pastor of the church at Chester, Pa., has re- 
ceived a call to the church at Alloway, Pa. 

—L. D. Mason, pastor of the First Church at Milwaukee, Wis., 
has resigned. 

—J. G. Noble, pastor of the Main Street Church at Meriden, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—W. E. Waterbury has been installed pastor of the church at 
Hopkinton, N. H. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—R. C, Fonte, recently of Atlanta, Ga., has entered upon his 
duties as rector of Grace Chureb at San Francisco, Cal. 

-J. 5. Bush, whe recently resigned the reotorship of the Church 
of the Ascension at West Brighton, S. I., has been presented with 
a purse of $700. 

--Jacob Miller, recently of Philadelphia. Pa., has received a 
call to St. James’s Church at Pittston, Pa. 

—C. G. Currie, rector of St. Luke’s Church at Philadelphia, Pa.., 
has withdrawn his resignation at the urgent request of the vestry 
and people. 

—B. H, Chase, rector of St. Paul’s Church at Portsmouth, 
N. H., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Rohert Graham will be installed pastor of the Hebron Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa., March 20. 

—E. P. Shields has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Cape May, N. J. 

_—John Hall, pastor of the First Church at Trenton, N. J., has 
resigned after a pastorate oovering a period of forty: three 
years. 

—C. A. R. Janiver, of Princeton Theological Seminary, has re- 
ceived a call to the church at Trenton, N. J. 

--Montgomery Smith Goodale, Pastor Emeritus of the Second 
Church at Amsterdam, N. Y., died March 7, aged eighty-seven 
years. He was pastor of the church thirty-eight years. 

—Myron W. Reed, pastor of the First Church at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has accepted a call to the First Congregational Church at 
Denver, Col. 

~-Frederick E. Hopkins, pastor of the church at Hempstead, 
N. Y., has resigned. Pastoral relations were dissolved by the 
Presbytery of Nassau. 

—Lewis Lampman, pastor of the church at Jamaica, N. Y., 
been granted a six months’ leave of absence. 

—Arthur Newman, pastor of the church at Bridgehampton, 
N..Y., has received a call to New York. 

—Alexander McKelvey wil! be installed pastor of the Second 
Church at Jersey City, March 13. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. 8. Cantwell, pastor of the Universalist Church at Attle- 
boro’, Mass., has resigned his pulpit to accept the editorial charge 
of The Universalist,’ of Chicago, Ill. 

—Charles Little, pastor of Centenary Church at Newark, N. J., 
has been assigned to the pastorate of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church at West Brighton, S. I. 

—L. T. Litchfield, pastor of the Unitarian Church at Athol, 
Maas., has resigned to return to a former pulpit at Berlin, Mase. 

—John 8. Inskip, a noted clergyman and revivalist of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, died at Ocean Grove, N. J., Friday, 
March 7, aged sixty-eight years. He was long identified with the 
‘“* Holiness ’’ movement, and one of its strongest advocates. 

—F. M. Fuller, of Naples, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
Christian church at North Bush, N. Y. 

—C. E. Nash, pastor of the Universalist church at Newtonville, 
Maes., has accepted a call to the churoh at Akron, Ohio. 
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Science anD Ort. 


MISCELLANY. 


--A discovery of great value in the field of numismatics 
has lately been made in Spain. Among some ruins in a little 
village in the Tarragona district, where some excavations 
were being made, a number of old Roman coins, were un- 
earthed. Some of these, fortunately, came into the hands 
of the priest of the neighborhood, and among them he found 
a brass medal bearing on one side a profile head in sharp 
relief crowned with laurel, and with an inscription, ‘‘C. 
Cesar, Dictator.’”’ On the obverse, in three lines, was the 
famous legend ‘“‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici,’’ surrounded by a laurel 
wreath. After very careful scrutiny, it has been stated on 
unexceptionable authority that this curious medal, which is 
mentioned in Roman history, is a perfect and unique speci- 
men of its kind in relation to Julius Cewsar and his famous 
dispatch to the Senate of Rome in announcing his victories. 

—The famous portrait of Peter the Great which will form 
the frontispiece of Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s history of that 
monarch is thus described by that author: “ The portrait of 
Peter the Great is engraved after that by Carl de Moor, 
painted at the Hague in 1717, which was the picture most 
liked by Peter himself, and preferred for engravings. It was 
for many years supposed to be lost, but I discovered it at 
Amsterdam in the possession of a private family, where it 
had come by inheritance from the painter Liotard, to whom 
it had been sent by the artist himself.”’ 

—Those who are obliged to get their art information and 
enjoyment from the magazines, either from inaccessibility 
or from enforced economy, will be very giad to learn that 
Mr. W. B. Closson, who is now abroad, is engaged upon a 
series of engravings from paintings by the old masters 
for ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine.’’ Mr. Thomas Cole is also abroad 
on the same mission in the interest of the ‘‘ Century Maga- 
zine.’’ Both Mr. Cole and Mr. Closson stand at the very 
head of American wood-engravers. They have both worked 
mueh upon the reproductions of oil paintings, and have 
been particularly successful in rendering tke rich tones and 
colors of the old masterpieces. There is good reason to be- 
lieve, therefore, that the series of engravings now being ex- 
ecuted will prove to be of exceptional beauty and value. 

—A great novelty in musical literature was given at the 
concert of the Brooklyn Amphion S@ciety last week. It 
was Felician David’s symphonic ode entitled ‘‘ The Desert.”’ 
Says the critic of the New York ‘‘ Tribune”’ with reference 
to this work: “‘It has been unaccountably longsince this 
highly original and striking work was last given in the vicin- 
ity of New York, and the Amphion Society did a commend- 
able thing in bringing it back to public attention. It is still 
unique in the history of music, and through its form balks 
the framers of definitions, there has been for years a general 
recognition of the skill with which the spirit of the wander- 
ing Arab and his life in the desert has been given musical 
voice in this composition. Its inspiration was caught on the 
spot, for it was while David, a communistic dreamer, was 
wandering about Egypt with one human companion and a 
pianoforte that he received the impulses which afterward 
produced * La Desert.’ ”’ 

—Hans Richter, the great German conductor, has produced 
the Third Symphony in F, by Brahms, at the Philharmonic 
concerts in Vienna. The symphony has excited the very 
greatest attention, and is said to be superior to the famous 
second, and almost equal to the more famous first. The 
Brahms symphonies in Germany are ranked almost with 
the Beethoven symphonies. 

--There is an exciting rumor that Rubenstein is coming to 
America this season. We have seen no confirmation of the 
statement, however, and as this season is very nearly over, 
it seems as if the statement, delightful as is the prospect it 
creates, must be unwarranted. 

—A year ago we were hearing much about the Royal 
College of Music in London, for the benefit of which no end 
of festivals and concerts, ‘‘under royal patronage,’’ were 
given. We have not heard so much of it recently, and now 
we read in the Boston Musical Herald ’’ that the direct- 
ors have recently held a meeting whereat some new meas- 
ures were talked of as being adopted soon. The directors 
should learn from this experience that money and royal 
patronage do not always make great institutions. Such are 
not born, but must grow because of congenial conditions.”’ 

—While public interest is aroused over the recent unveil- 
ing of the bust of Longfellow in Westminster Abbey, it may 
as well be understood that the honor is not without its per- 
ils; a fact which is illustrated by the following clipping 
from the London “ Pall Mal! Gazette :’’ ‘‘ The mutilation of 
the figures in Westminster Abbey, which has been alluded 
to during the week, is no novelty. The practice began early, 
and even kings were not spared. The solid silver head of 
Heury V. was wrenched off and stolen in 1546, on the 30th 
of January—the very day, by the by, on which another 
King’s real head was taken off at Whitehall a century later. 
‘Some Whig, Ill warrant you,’ said Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley, during his famous walk around the Abbey ; ‘ you ought 
to lock up your kings better ; they'll carry off the body, too, 
if you don’t take care.’ The heads of both Washington and 
Major André have been repeatedly carried off from the 
monument of the latter, ‘the wanton mischief,’ says Lamb, 
‘of some schoolboy fired, perhaps, with raw notions of 
transatlantic freedom. The Abbey is a large place, and 
any kind of mutilation might be perpetrated successfully, 
provided only that it did not make too much neise.”’ 

—An equesirian statue of General Simon Bolivar was 
exhibited in this city last week. The statue is about one- 
third larger than life, and nearly two tons and a half in 
weight, and is the work of a young Venezuelan sculptor, 
Sefior Rafael de la Cova, living in New York. It represents 
Bolivar suddenly bringing his horse frum. a swift gallop to 


a full stop, and pointing with his sword to an object in the 
distance. It is rumored that the statue is to be a gift from 
the Venezuelan Republic to this city. 

—The distinguished American artist, David Neal, whose 
‘* Rizzio’s First Meeting with Mary Stuart’ is known the 
country over, is now in Boston for a visit, his home being in 
his adopted city of Munich. He is painting a number of 
portraits of prominent Boston people, and his great painting 
of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell Visiting John Milton”? is now on its 
way tothis country. The work has excited great praise in 
European art circles. 

—Mme. Essipoff, the famous pianist, who is well known 
in this country, is a great favorite in Russia, through the 
southern provinces of which she has just been giving a re- 
markably successful series of concerts. 

—It is generally known now that Mr. George Henschel, 
the popular director, pianist, and baritone, who has for 
several years made his home in Boston, will return to his 
former home in London early this year. The directorsbip 
of the Boston Symphony concerts has, in consequence, 
fallen to the lot of Herr Von Gericke, who will come from 
Vienna to assume the office. He is highly esteemed in the 
latter city, where he succeeded Brahms as an orchestral 
leader. | 

—It is interesting to know, in connection with Powers’s 
famous statue of *‘ The Greek Slave,’’ that more than one 
copy of the celebrated marble exists. Says a writer in the 
** Art Amateur :”’ ‘* Powers made five replicas from the origi- 
nal work, which was finished in Florence in 1843. The first, 
sold to Captain Grant, was taken to England, and is now in 
the gallery of the Duke of Cleveland ; the second, which in 
1847 was exhibited in New York and attracted great atten- 
tion, is now in the Coreoran gallery in Washington ; the 
Earl of Dudley owns the third ; Prince Demidoff owned the 
fourth, and at his death it was bought by the late A. T. 
Stewart for $11,000. The fifth and the last replica is that 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, for which Mrs. Stoughton 
has commissioned Mr. John Chadwick to find a buyer. 
Powers thought this one the best of the six, and in making 
the slave’s chain with the Grecian or rectangular link in- 
stead of the round Roman link he gave it a final touch 
which distinguished it from the others.’’ 


— 


AND 0 Qlutuors 


THE EVENING LAMP. 
SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


T was one of those cold and windy days in March 
when winter flares up just before he goes out, and 
the family were seated in a semicircle around the even- 
ing fire, which was quite as necessary a luxury as the 
evening lamp. The father was tired; and he leaned 
back in his easy chair, shading his eyes from the fire- 
light and lamplight with one hand, and said: _ 

‘‘ Now, young people, I am ready to be entertained— 
not boisterously, nor melodramatically, nor philosophi- 
cally, nor even somnolently ; but soothingly, restfully, 
recreatively.” 

“Marian,” said the mother, ‘‘suppose you read 4 
ehapter out of that blue-gray covered little volume 
which has interested you so much at odd moments re- 
cently. It has a restful look about it, which may fall 
in with your father’s mood.” 

‘¢*Old Mark Langston ?’”’ said Marian, looking up 
from the fire. ‘‘Gladly. And haven’t any of the boys 
been reading anything in the shape of fiction—bound 


fiction, I mean—lately ? Why can’t we have an Even- 


ing with Some of the New Novels ?” 

Good !” said Jack. 

“Good !” echoed Herbert. 

*“*Good enough,” said the father, quietly. The 
father does not read many novels in these days, for he 
is a busy man, and it takes quite as long to read a page 
of fiction as a page of fact, and to him the facts are 
more important ; but he does not banish all novels from 
the young folks’ library because some novels are not 
worthy of a place there. 

“«« Old Mark Langston,’ ” continued Marian, ‘‘ is a fresh 
and fascinating story of old Southern days, long before 
the war, and has many interesting sketches of ‘po’ 
whites’ and rich whites, black men and black women, 
and Southern village society generally, in the old times. 
The plot is intricate and original, and strewn along it 
are many most entertaining and life-like characteriza- 
tions. Perhaps I cannot do better than to read a page 
or two about ‘ Baldy Riddle,’ who is a sort of Georgian 
Rip Van Winkle, and who always graces festive occasions 
in the village of Dukesborough and the surrounding 
country. He is the champion fiddler of the section, 
and, a stranger being present a party given by one of 
the great families of the village, he is spurred to do his 
best : 

“He opened with *Jennie Wiggins, the Wool-winder.’ In this 
first essay before so distinguished a listener he scarcely did 
himself full justice. He seemed to have an idea of an imaginary 
colleague who was endeavoring to outstrip him in the race. To 
this idea doubtless was to be referred the excited haste, which, 
if the lady from whom the piece was named had employed it in 
her work, must have led to some entanglement of her threads 


He scraped away, patting his foot continuously and heavily 
upon the floor, and when he was through any competitor must 


1 Old Mark Langston: A Tale of Duke's Creek. By Richard 
Malcolm Johnston. (New York : Harper & Brothers.) 


have been compelled to feel ashamed of himself for the distance 
at which he would have been left behind. Miss Woodbridge | 
seemed to be in great emotion. Colonel Porter observed it, and 
immediately cried out, in hasty congratulation, 

“* Bravo, Baldy! I never knew you to make Jenny do her 
winding so fast. An industrious young woman that, Miss Wood - 
bridge, eh 

***T never--never—’ answered the young lady, in tears, but she 
did not get out another word. 

*** Oh, yes, kernel, said Baldy, ‘she were said to be the most 
industrous and transactious young person of her sections in them 
days.’ 

‘“*Miss Woodbridge nearly screamed with admiration of thiv 
female of an older time. 

“In spite, however, of the gayety of Mr. Riddle’s disposition, 
and the prevalence of the sportive over the serious in his collec- 
tion, it was well known that his favorite pieces were the ‘Sea- 
side Shores’ and, especially, ‘The Walls o’ Jericho.’ ‘The Walls 
o’ Jericho’ were designed by the composer, believed and so af- 
firmed by Mr. Riddle to have lived at a period of remote an- 
tiquity, to represent the fall of that city on the Dead Sea before 
the armies of Israel. In preparing for this piece Mr. Riddle, as 
on all previous similar occasions, behaved as if he wishedit to 
be understood that all ‘thoughts not in harmony with the theme 
had departed from his mind, and should do so from others. The 
smile which characterized his face, and of which it could never 
become wholly divested, compromised by endeavoring to be- 
come that of anger or compassion rather than cheerfulness, 

“*This chune,’ said he, grinning painfully with the labor of 
resiuing his bow, ‘have to have for its transactions a awful 
powerful sight o’ rawsom; and these here strings,’ he added. 
while cautiously straining up the two lower, ‘ has to be fotch up 

to the A pitchin’.’ 

** From the very beginning of the performance, such was the 
awful solemnity, that Miss Woodbridge, who wus undoubtedly 
the most competent judge of music there, was so overcome by 
her feelings that she had to cover her face, at times, with her 
handkerchief, lean her head upon tbe piano.and sob. As the 
rendition advanced the musician announced, in series, the vary: 
ing attitudes and conduct of the assailants and the besieged. In 
due sequence were heard: ‘The Izzleites a-perceedin’ fur to git 
ready to march forrards,’ *The Izzleites actilly a-marchin’,’ 
‘The Jerichoites a-laughin’ at and a-makin’ game o’ the Izzle- 
ites, when they seed the rams’ horns,’ ‘The tootin’ 0’ the said 
horns, and the Jerichoites a-beginnin’ to iaugh on t’vther side o’ 
their mouths.’ Even toa person not familiar with this portion 
of Scripture history it had been plain to see ali along that, how- 
ever thoughtless may have been the Jerichoites, the Israelites 
meant business. Already the perspiration was flowing down the 


_ face of Mr. Riddle, but, in the storming of the heathen city, the 


warrior had no time for pausing. Quick as lightning, or there- 
abouts, he pushed back with his nose the sleeve of his right arm, 
twanged with his fingers alternately 1he second, third, and fourth 
strings, announcing the while, * The walls o’ Jericho a-perceedin’ 
to fall;’ and then, as he screamed, ‘The said walls actilly a- 
fallin’,» he lowered his left side, elevated his right, and sawed 
the lower strings in a way that few sounds, from whatever 
source, could have surpassed in the attempt to realize despair, 


death, and destrnction. Seven times these last two stages were 


represented, in literal accord with historic facts. When the piece 
was over the musician laid down his bow and his fiddle, began 
to mop his face, his hands, and his wrists, and looked as if he 
was sure that not one stone had been left upon another in the 
ill-fated city. 

*“*Oh, Mr. Riddle! Mr. Riddle! cried Miss Woodbridge, 
through her tears. ‘That was simply spl-en-did ! I had no idea—’ 
Then she had to yield again to her sobs. 

“*The town couldn’t stand the horus-—eh, Baldy? said the 
colonel. 

** Baldy, his passion cooled, answered, gayly, ‘ Nv, kernel, Old 
Jerry had to go, and she went.”’ 


The father was smiling. This encouraged Jock to 
bring out his novel. ‘‘I have been reading ‘ Bonnybel 
Vane,’ ‘another tale of the South,” he said, ‘‘ and it’s a 
good slashing story, I tell you. It’s all about Revolu- 
tionary times, and shows up the King’s minions and the 
Virginia patriots in good style. Just listen to this de- 
scription of the hero’s returning his commission as lieu- 
tenant in the royal forces to Dunmore, the Royal Gover- 
nor.” And Jack, who has a taste for tragedy, read : 


“As the young man spoke, his face turned white with rage and 
disdain, and taking from his bosom the parchment, he threw it at 
the Governor's feet. 

“*°Tis the post of a slave!’ he said, ‘and I’ll he no man’s 
lackey! Your Excellency may supply yourself with another 
menial! I'll not fill the position of head waiter to any peer of 
the realm that ever was born! I’m a Virginian, and I’m free! 
and I’li not be your slave to shiver at your frown and crouch 
like a hound at your bidding! I've been outraged and insulted ; 
your lordship has tried to put your foot on my neck, and I 
resist, thatis all! Eresist! and I add that I'll go to my death 
before mortal man make a serf of me! I have done, sir! 
You hear what has boiled in my breast from the first day Ientered 
your servicce—from the hour when, misled by your unworthy rep- 
resentations,I put on your livery! You hear a Virginay’s voice 
—one who is subjected to such insults as he’ll no longer endure! 
I throw back your lordship’s commission, and scorn it, and eo 
onit! Uli not be your slave, and I’m free again!” 

“And trembling with passion, his eyes burning in his pale face. 
like balls of fire, the young man turned toward the door. 

** Dunmore rose as on springs. The members of the counci! had 
risen tumultuously to their feet too, and the eyes of Captain Foy 
glittered in his white countenance as he towered above the 
group. 

*“*Captain Foy !’ said Losd Dunmore, pallid with rage, ‘call the 
sentinel to arrest this man.’ 

“Mr. St. John’s sword—a partjof his full dress—flashed instantly 
from its scabbard, and he struck his hat down upon his brows 
furiously. 

“*T]l not be arrested !’ he said; ‘I swore that I would first 
plunge this sword into your lordship’s breast! and I’ll do it !’ 

**As the weapon flashed before his eyes, andithese furious 'words 
resounded Gueagh the room, Lord Dunmore trembled and drew 
back. 

“His lordship was not courageous. 

“*Tll not be arrested!’ added the young man, white with 
wrath ; ‘Ill not be sent to rot in prison, or tried for sedition on 
your lordship’s evidence. You have made me desperate, and I'll 
go all lengths to defend myself !’ 


1 Bonnybel Vane. By John Esten Cooke. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) 
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“With which words Mr, St. John left the room and the palace, 
uppursued and unmolested.” 


‘‘These stories seem to indicate a new departure in 
the Southern novel,” said the father. ‘‘ Stories of South- 
ern life have of late years had for their animus so al- 
most exclusively the relations of master and slave, 
before and after emancipation, that novel readers have 
grown ready to be horrified by records of bloodshed 
and cruelty from the very title-page of a novel having 
its scene south of Mason and Dixon’s Line. The regu- 
lation Southern story may not be overdrawn, but it is 
nevertheless getting tiresome ; and it is very refreshing 
to come across a brace of novels illustrating a different 
phase of Southern life.” 

‘‘“Now, for my contribution,” said Herbert, ‘1 
will read you something of. present interest, and I think 
it will be more likely to interest father than your far- 
away, cighteenth-century novels. Mineis ‘The Million- 
aire,’ and contains some pretty accurate sketching of 
the stock-millionaire of Wall Street, as well as of other 
American and English worthies ; for it is an interna- 
tional novel, the scene hovering between England and 
the United States. What do you think of this picture 
of the Millionaire ? 


**Inthe pleasantest street of New York, which by common 
consent is now held to be Fifth Avenue—although much might 
be said for the picturesque neighborhood of the Battery, long 
since deserted by the world of fashion—in Fifth Avenue there 
stood a house which attracted no particular attention from the 
passer-by, but to which visitors came from all parts of the United 
States. . .. And this was the private sanctuary of the famous Mr. 
Dexter File, whose exploits in the field of finance had frequently 
astonished the world, and whose name was better known on 
every exchange in Europe than that of the Emperor of Russia or 
the master of the Turkish legions. 

“In the middle of this room stood a large desk, full of 
drawers; and-a still larger iron safe completely filled up one 
corner. Near the safe a number of ivory knobs were inserted in 
the wall, and the clicking of a telegraphic instrument was heard 
behind a curtain which was drawn across one end of the cham- 
ber. Behind that curtain there was also a table, at which a 
shorthand writer was seated every evening till the last of the 
visitors had taken his departure ; but nu one who entered the 
house had the slightest suspicion of his existence. He did his 
work in silence, and the words which were taken down were 
known to no one but himself and hisemployer. One of the knobs 
in the wall opened up telephonic communication with Albany, 
where, as everybody is aware, the legislation for the great State 
of New York is carried on ; another communicated with Boston, 
and a third with Philadelphia. 

**In the fron safe were records of transactions in stocks which 
would have staggered a Rothschild. Most men, even of large 
ideas, are content to deal with thousands, or with tens of thou- 
sands ; Dexter File’s dealings were frequently with millions. 
This work absorbed all his thoughts. He did not drink, he did 
not smoke; books he never read ; he was utterly indifferent to 
the temptations of the usual pleasures of life. It was useless to 
ask him out to dinner, for he would not go; one description of 
food was the same to him as another. His dinner was generally 
overin ten minutes. He had no animosities, and very few friend- 
ships. No woman had ever been seen inside his house—except, 
of course, his domestics, and they seldom came in his way. No 
oue knew even the least of File’s plans; for he had no confi- 
dants, and never talked about his affairs to any one, under any 
circumstances which surrounded him. He was never troubled 
with those weak moments which come to others, when no watch 
is set upon the tongue, and when confidences are given, to be 
afterwards betrayed. Mr. File’s belief was that no man was to 
be trusted—still less any woman. His taciturnity was one great 
secret of his power; it made men fear him, It was well known 
that, whatever might happen, Dexter File would disclose noth- 
ing. Congressional committees, one after another, had summoned 
him before them ; but although he answered all their questions, 
they never found out what they wanted to know. File was per- 
fectly frank and straightforward to all appearances, only he told 
them nothing. The secrets which committees tried to explore 
were locked up in his breast, and no one, whether friend or foe, 
had ever been able to find the key. 

‘‘In addition to the usual intrigues which beset him, File was 
at this time engaged in a life-and-death struggle with another 
famous, though lesser, speculator—none other, in fact, than the 
California giant. It was a war without quarter on either side 
There had been many previous skirmishes, but it was well under- 
stood that this was to be the crowning and decisive engagement. 
Not only Wall Street, but every commercial capital in the world, 
was interested in the contest. News of its progress was flashed 
every day over the-cable to London and Paris. At first no one 
could tell how this desperate encounter would terminate. On 
the second or third day of the battle File obtained an order from 
an accommodating judge—and he knew some judges who were 
marvelously accommodating—for the seizure of all the giant’s 
books and papers. But the giant also ‘owned’ a judge, and 
from him he seeured, no doubt on the best and purest grounds, 
an order for the arrest of File for the contempt of court. This 
was a tremendous coup, and for a few hours it struck terror into 
the hearts of File’s followers, although it left the capitalist him- 
self as cool as ever. For the warrant wus issued in a neighbor- 
ing State, and it could only be executed in that State, and the 
attructions of New Jersey were not strong enough to tempt File 
to go there at that particular moment. Then the California 
giant took astill bolder step. He decided to * kidnap’ File, and 
take him across the river by force, and deliver him over to the 
hands of outraged justice. At this juncture the faithful Dandy 
Clinch stepped in. He offered himself to the giant to lead the 
band of kidnapers, and his services were eagerly accepted, for 
no one knew of his secret relations with File. Then he led the 
kidnapers night after night to the places where their man was | 
not, and kept File informed of the movements and plans of his 
pursuers. In a week it was all over. The giant, to use File’s 
picturesque phrase, found himself with his ‘tail in the crack,’ 
and was numbered with the slain. 


‘‘In this same story there is such a capital portrait of 
a ‘sophistical rhetorician inebriated with the exuber- 
ance of his own verbosity and egotistical imagination’ 


1 The Millionaire. A Novel 


that I am sure you will let me read it,” continued Her- 
bert ; and, receiving an approving nod from the father, 
he went on: 


“*He began at once to talk very freely.and expressed his 
views without reserve concerning everybody and everything. 
After his first great rush there was a pause. and then his visitor 
took the liberty of asking him what he thought of the present state 
of his party—was it as favorable as he could desire? 

‘**T am glad to bear you ask that question,’ replied the minis- 
ter, with a great deal more warmth and energy than seemed to 
be necessary. ‘It shows me that you reflect—that you desire to 
penetrate below the surface of things ; in one word, that you are 
in Earnest. Depend upon it, what we want in the present day is 
more Earnestness ; we are all too frivolous. I do not say that even 
frivolity has not its uses; I sometimes indulge in it myself, with 
a success which you may have remarked. But I invariably ac- 
company it with sincerity ; and thus qualified, it can do no one 
any harm. Look at Mr. Flummer. Do not think that 1 wish to 
say anything unkind of him, althongh my own feelings are 
deeply stirred whenever I pronounce his name; I will not deny 
it. Yet I bear him no malice—vow ; and as for accusing him tin- 
justly, as some people have absurdly said. everybody knows that 
I never accuse anybody of anything—it isnot my way. I make 
no accusations; I attribute no motives. It is always dangerous 
to do either, for you expose yourself to contradiction, perhaps to 
refutation. The proper course is to strike at character by in- 
nuendo—lead people to infer a certain thing without yourself in- 
curring the risk of asserting it. It isan art worthy of study, as 
you will find some day when you grow older.’ 

** Look, then, I say,’ continued Mr. Spinner, now standing up 
with his back to the fire, and talking with amazing fluency. 
‘look at Mr. Flummer. Why is it that he lost ground so terri- 
bly? Simply because he was not in Earnest. He had no opin- 
ions ; his‘soul--if he had one— was not in politics. He was desti- 
tnte of sincerity. What I take the liberty of humbly urging 
upon you, my young friend—what I take leave, with all humility, 
to recommend-—is this: consult your conscience at at all times, 
and obey its voice. It may lead you in one direction to-day, and 
in another to-morrow ; but still obey it—still follow it. 
jealous eyes of others your course may appear devious and con- 
fused, running hither and thither, without order or plan; but 
that which is inconvenient you can explain away, and that 
which cannot be explained you will be at liberty to repudiate. 
No man can be bound by his own words forever. Your inner 
consciousness will signify approval, and that is all you will need. 
Pursue one path—the path of honor. Itis not astraight path, ac- 
cording to my experience ; so far from being straight, it takes a 
great many exceedingly curious twists and turns; but keep on 
it, allthe same. J have invariably doue so, and you see where I 
am. Pardon me talking thus frankly. I do it because you are 
the son of a very eld friend, and because I earnestly wish to pro- 
mote your success in life.’ 

““* Tam sure I can have but one feeling on the subject,’ said 
Tresham, u little puzzled, ‘and that is oneof great obligation to 
you for your advice and kindness.’ 

*** Precisely. That is the spirit I should have expected to find 
in you. One other point let me dwell upon before we part. 
Never misrepresent anybody. Often, in the course of your 
career, if it is protracted as long us mine has been, yvou will be 
provoked by the malice or wickedness of your adversaries ; but 
invariably deal with them in a spirit of gentleness and brotherly- 
kindness. Always adhere to the simple and naked truth; no 
putting a false gloss upon anything; no distortion or multiplica- 
tion of words to hide your meaning and deceive others. To ex- 
cite popular prejudice against an adversary by unfair means is 
an act unworthy of an Englishman. I regard it as un act of deep 
offense—i may even say acrime. Hide the faults of your oppo- 
nents from the public eye, rather than expose them. Recollect 
we are all Christians. Even Flummer, they say, was a Christian. 
though I have no actual proof of it: it isa statement resting on 
mere rumor, and you know how baseless rumor generally is. I 
may almost say that it is never to be trusted ; but do not let us 
forget— rather let us carefully remember—that it may have been 
right in this instance, however improbable it may seem, Con- 
cede, then, that Flummer was a Christian, though you will perhaps 
say a very queer kind of one; I will not enter into that—con- 
cede it, and what then? Does it make his case better? I crave 
leave to think not ; I submit to you, with all deference, that it 
makes it worse. T will not call him acharlatan, because it is 
wrong to call names ; but I am ata loss to know in what other 
way you would describe him. How does it strike you? 

** Tam afraid,’ replied Tresham, more and more surprised at 
the large extent of ground over which the great minister had 
already taken-him, ‘that I have not given the question the atten- 
tion which it deserves.. I came unprepared—’ 

‘** Unprepared—just so. Most men, I find, ave unprepared. I 
am never so. Always have twoor three speeches by you ready 
for sudden use, at the railway station, a book-stall, cattle market 
—anywhere. They are the modern statesman’s best stock-in- 
trade. But now tell me what are your prospeets, and what are 
your wishes 

‘‘Father,” asked Herbert, ‘‘ what particular states- 


man do you suppose this is aimed at ?” 

The father nodded—nodded again ; the mother said 
softly, ‘‘ Sh !” and in a whisper Marian said to Herbert, 
‘* Yours was the most soothing of all!” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Robert Carter & Brothers (New York) have done the 
Christian reading world a good service in bringing out a 
very attractive edition of the Life and Works of Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D., in eleven volumes, at $10; Through the Nar- 
rows, by the Rev. W. W. Everts, D.D., is a straightforward 
little book treating such subjects as honesty, industry, to- 
bacco, wine, etc., with a good deal of vigor; The Ttriod of 
the Reformation, by Ludwig Hausser, is made up of a series 
of lectures delivered at the University of Heidelberg, edited 
by Professor Wilhelm Oncken, and translated by Mrs. G. 
Sturge.—— Hints to Our Boys, by Andrew James Symonton, 
(New York: Thomas Crowell & Co.) is a book of practical 
suggestions, with an introduction by Dr. Abbott; Caecil’s 
Summer, by E. B. Hollis, is a pleasant story of a young girl’s 
life.——The Presbyterian Board of Publication (Philadel- 
phia) have issued Mrs. Helen E. Brown’s Our George; or 
How to Grow Wise, astory in which a good many questions are 
asked and answered; Little Hans and his Bible Leaf, by Franz 
Hoffman, is a translation of a German story which narrates 


the experience of a boy who found in the troubles of a very 


To the. 


turbulent period the wonderful inne and comfort of a relig- 
ious faith.——D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston) brings out an at- 
tractive religious story in the Soldier and Servant, by Ella M. 
Baker.——Funk & Wagnalls (New York) have added to the 
Standard Library Dr. John P. Newman’s Christianity Tri- 
umphant.——A. 8. Barnes & Co. (New York) have published 
their new National Readers in three parts, beautifully illus- 
trated and printed. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—QUEEN VICTORIA’S new book will be published in this 
country by the Harpers. 

—R. WORTHINGTON has brought out a new edition of the 
story of Chinese Gordon. 

—J. W. Bouton, of this city, is the publisher of a tine edi- 
tion of ‘‘Don Quixote” in four volumes, limited to a thousand 
copies. 

—M. PILLERON has just been admitted to the French 
Academy, on the strength of a number of very successful 
light eomedies. 

—A. 8. BARNEs & Co. will shortly publish a Biography of 
the Hon. Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornell University, by his 
eldest son, ex-Governor A. B. Corneil. 

—THE SECOND NUMBER of the ‘“ Book Buyer” is con- 
siderably larger than its predecessor, and contains a good 
deal of interesting literary intelligence. 

—PROFESSOR CHARLES ELIOT NORTON appears as a con- 
tributor in the April number of “‘ Harper’s Maguzine,”’ the 
title of his article being ‘‘ A Visit to Sardis.”’ 

—Proressor T. R. Lounsrury has been doing good ser- 
vice to the copyright cause by his clear, vigorous, and very 
able discussions of the subject in the public press. 

—JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago, will shortly issue the 
fourth volume in the series of Topelius’s ‘*‘ Surgeon’s Stories.”’ 
This volume will be entitled ‘‘The Times of Frederick 
First.”’ 

—R. WORTHINGTON has issued a catalogue of English 
and American books upon his shelves, including his own 
publications. An examination brings out the treasures of 
literature which he offers to readers. 

—THE ‘‘ Cape Cop Fo.Lks” libel suit ends in a verdict of 
$1,095 for the plaintiff. Miss MacLean certainly made an 
extraordinary blunder when she introduced real people, 
under their real names, into a romance. 

—ONE OF THE BEST articles on Keats that has appeared 
will be found in the March number of the *“* Atlantic Month- 


work of a thorough student of the English poet. 

—Mr. BRetTT, OF MACMILLAN & Co., the publishers of Mr. 
Arnold’s works in this country, paid the Authors’ Club a4 
very graceful compliment at the reception given by the Club 
to Mr. Arnold, by presenting quietly to the Club a very 
beautifully beund edition of Mr. Arnold’s complete works. 

—THE DEATH OF Mr. ABRAHAM Haywarp, the well- 
known essayist and brilliant conversationalist, has been fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a host of anecdotes illustrative 
of the keenness of his humor and the brightness of his fancy. 
He was a man of great versatility, and of a biting power of 
sarcasm when he chose to use it. 

—THE ScRIBNERS will shortly publish a volume of Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton’s characteristic short stories. The same 
publishers are about to issue the first number of a series of 
volumes of stories by American authors. The books will be 
published in cloth, and sold at fifty cents, and will contain 
‘short stories from the pens of the best American writers. 

—THE “CRITIC AND Goop LITERATURE,’’ adopting the 
suggestion of a correspondent, offers to act as a ballot-box 
for the balance of this month for the purpose of receiving 
votes for members of an imaginary American Academy. 
It will be curious to discover, by an actual count of the bal- 
lots of intelligent readers, who the first forty literary men in 
the country are. 

—J. B. ALpEN (New York) is bringing out a very neat 
cheap edition of Ruskin, clearly printed and tastefully 
bonnd. The volumes so far issued are “ Ethics of the 
Dust,” ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” and ** Crown of Wild Olive.” 
The same publisher has issued Parts Ll. and II. of the “‘ Chi- 
nese Classics,’’ containing the works of Confucius and Men- 
cius, in a single volume of convenient size and gocd manu- 
facture. 

—Mk. SPoFFoRD, of the Congressional Library, has been 
doing editorial work on a “‘ Library of Choice Literature ” 
which is being issued in eight volumes, at $2.50 a volume, 
by Gibbie & Co., Philadelphia. The purpose of this exten- 
sive publication is to include in a single series of books 
translations of specimens of the best writers in Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, San- 
scrit, and other languages, accompanied with brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the authors quoted. It will really be a 
compendium of uuiversal literature. 

—THE “‘ ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MaGaZINne”’ for Marchis a 
beautiful number, full of entertaining reading and with some 
strikingly fine illustrations. Mr. J. C. Carr's article on 
‘“*Sir Joshua Reynolds ”’ is particularly rich in illustrations, 
and will recall very pleasantly a name which will always 
carry with it something more than a mere historical or art 
interest. ‘‘Shakespeare in the Middle Temple,” by Mr. 
Ainger, is an article which no lover of the great dramatist 
will leave unread. Mr. Ainger’s familiarity with the resorts 
of Lamb has doubtless brought him into contact with the 
historical and personal associations of the building which 
he describes so entertainingly in this article, and by the aid 
of so many excellent cuts. ‘‘An Unsentimental Journey 
Through Cornwall ”’ is continued in another installment, and 
the interest is well sustained. Altogether, in its literary tone 
and in the beauty and exquisite taste of its typography and 
illustrations, we count this magazine one of the publica- 
tions in which all who care for the best current literature in 


| the best form may heartily and intelligently rejoice., 


ly.”” It is published anonymously, bnt it is evidently the 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


NE of the most unique, complete, and spiritually 
refreshing services of the kind I have ever at- 
tended was the receiving of the pastor-elect, the Rev. 
George A. Gordon, into the fellowship of the Old South 
Church, at the regular weekly meeting on Friday even- 
ing of last week. It is the requirement of the church 
that its pastors shall join it before they are installed. By 
a unanimous vote Mr. Gordon was called to this pastor- 
ute some year and a half ago, but felt compelled at that 
time to decline. Recently the call was successfully re- 
newed,. Since October, Professor W. J. Tucker, of An- 
dover, hus supplied the pulpit and conducted the Friday 
evening meetings to the very great delight of the con- 
gregation, and might have received a unanimous call if 
he would entertain the proposition. The service of re- 
ception Friday evening was eminently Congregational in 
method. Deacon Avery Plumer conducted it. This 
historic church of two hundred and fifteen years only re- 
quires its members to enter into covenant relations in its 
original form of covenant, which is : 

“ You do now, in the presence of God, and before his holy angels 
and this assembly, solemnly profess to give up yourself to God 
the Father as your chief good ; to the Son of God as your Medi- 
ator, Head, and Lord, relying on Him as the Prophet, Priest, and 
King of your salvation; to the Holy Spirit of God as your Sanc- 
tifier, Guide, and Comforter, to be a temple for nim to dwell in. 
You profess to give up yourself to this one God, whois the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, in an everlasting Covenant, to love, 
obey, and serve him forever.’ 

At its organization the church adopted no creed. 
Later, the Boston Creed of 1680 was adopted, but it has 


gone into disuse, and Mr. Gordon, with all other mem- 


bers, has taken only the solemn covenant. The re- 
marks of the pastor-elect, after he had been heartily 
welcomed to the church by Deacon Plumer, were ten- 
der, manful, wide in sweep of thought, and beautifully 
Christian. Professor Tucker’s remarks were also most 
pertinent—a model in completeness of thought and 
felicity of expression. All present were lifted by the 
service upon a high table-land of spiritual thought and 
devout feeling. The cordial greeting of Mr. Gordon 
after the close of the meeting made it clear, without any 
formal demonstrattion, that the Old South is very happy 
in itschoice. I recognized, as never before, the worth 
of the spiritual side of Congregationalism ; the value 
and necessity of a warm Christian covenant as a bond of 
unity in distinction from a cast-iron creed. It is ap- 
posite to mention that there are more demands for family 


pews than can be met. In the summer vacation galieries 


will be put in and changes made which will add some 
two hundred and fifty sittings to the present capacity of 
the house. In matters of charity, unlike some churches, 
the Old South reports as church benevolence only what 
is put into the boxes. If it should count personal gifts 
the amount would be swelled three or four fold. 

So far as I have observed, the new Congregational 
Creed is pretty largely accepted as a matter of course. 
It is more remarkable for what it omits than for what it 
says. It grants all the liberty that discussions and 
movements in this latitude have demanded. I hear ex- 
pressions of surprise at some of the signatures. As a 
landmark it is significant. It should be borne in mind 
that this action has been anticipated by the actions of 
churches and councils. The Central Church in Boston, 
the First Church in Cambridge, the churches in Somer- 
ville and Brighton, and many others, have changed their 
creeds and covenants within fifteen years. I think the 
question of future punishment in the larger num- 
bers of creeds in this vicinity is left where the new 
creed leaves it, at the final judgment. I opine that 
the creed of the Park Street Churchis now quite singu- 
lar and exceptional. I refer to the original creed which 
the pastor and deacons sign, two of the articles being: 
‘By the fall all mankind lost communion with God, 
are under his wrath and curse, and liable to all the mis- 
eries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell 
forever ;’ and ‘‘ God, out of his mere good pleasure, 
and from all eternity, elected some to everlasting life ; 
entered into a covenant of grace to deliver them from 
a state of sin and misery by a Redeemer.” The only 
reference to punishment is in the articles above. The 
modified creed which new members sign touches the 
question of future punishment only at ‘‘ the final judg- 
ment.” 

Of theology and philosophy in and about Boston we 
may say, in the famous war phrase, ‘‘all is quiet.’’ 
You cannot excite the masses now on such topics. Mr. 
Cook does not stir the community as aforetime. The 
Andover question is out of date. Thought and life are 
evolved under the ongoings oi Providence, and mere 
‘‘ systems,” as such, are prized about as much as ancient 
artillery. 

A sharp discussion has taken place in the newspapers 
concerning the ‘‘ Associated Charities,” whose motto is, 
‘‘Not alms, buta friend.” It is charged that the ma- 
chinery drops out the warm persona! influence of indi- 
viduals. As we learned in politics that the watchword, 
‘** Not men, but principles.” should be changed to ‘‘ Men 
with principles,” so in charity we may learn to substitute 


‘* Friends with alms ” for the present motto. The poor 
need sympathy and inspiration as well as immediate 
help and associated care. The tendency in church and 
reforms is to organize everything to death ; to lodge re- 
sponsibility with committees and hired almoners; to 
merge the individual in society. Free soups by the city 
have been sharply condemned by the officers of the 
Association. It is devoutly to be hoped that this most 
noble enterprise will get beyond its ‘‘ mathematical 
philanthropy ” into personal power and the uplifting of 
warm hands and gracious eyes. Our Legislature has 
defeated the bill for biennial sessions. It went through 
last year. If it could have carried this time the people 
would vote uponit. But then we have not much of a 
Legislature this year. We have numerous machine 
men and place hunters. Much of the business at the 
State House is done on the “‘ barter and bargain ” style. 
It is with the law-makers as with the boys in the slang 


couplet : 
** Come, Tom, now do; 
You tickle me and I'll tickle you.” 


Saturday forenoon the venerable Dorus Clarke, D.D., 
passed away, in his eighty-eighth year. Dr. Clarke has 
been one of the very bright and cheerful ministers in 
his advanced age: tall, erect, sprightly, and with a 
hopeful outlook into the future. Petitions signed by 
leading men and women to the number of 22,446 names 
have been poured into the Legislature asking for ‘‘ mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage.” A year ago there were but 
4,007 signers to similar petitions. 

Mr. Cook in his Monday’s prelude treated the divurce 
question, having obtained his facts from Secretary S. 
W. Dike, of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. 
Among other things he urged the petitioning of Con- 
gress to authorize a commission of inquiry into divorces, 
and by arising vote of the audience got a unanimous 
sentiment in favor of such a petition. Very largely 
those present voted. The striking point of the interlude 
was a stab at Andover, ‘‘Do not ask Andover what 
doctrines one must hold to be evangelical in the Ameri- 
can sense of the word.” These doctrines, which the 
evangelical denominations, including most of the Con- 


gregationalists, agree upon, are the new birth, the 


Trinity, the inspiration of the Bible, and the issues 
of the final judgment according to the deeds done in the 
body. Next Monday Mr. Cook will give his opinion 
of the new Congregational Creed. All subjects yet 
handled in Boston ; how many get settled is the ques- 
tion. 

Boston Church Calendar : 

MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, MARCH 17. 

Congregat onalists.—Pilgrim Hall, 104.m. The Methods of the 
Spirit, by,the*’Rev. G. R. Leavitt. 

Baptists.—_Temple Vestry, 10 a.m. 

Universalists.—No. 16 Bromfield Street, 10:45 a.m. Discussion 
on Evolutionism. 


Methodists.— Wesleyan Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
OBSER VER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


NE of the best evidences of the efficiency of the 
State License Law is the outcry of the saloon- 
keepers against it. Assuming the honesty and respecta- 
bility of their business, they think it hard that they are 
taxed while butchers and masons go free. They have 
held several meetings, and have passed some very threat- 
ening resolutions, proposing defiance to the law and the 
sentiment which upholds it. But every meeting has 
grown smaller; the fund for fighting the law is not in- 
creasing very rapidly ; even the brewers, while sym- 
pathizing with the liquor-sellers in the wrongs from 
which they are suffering, are still in favor of obeying 
the law. It would not be surprising, therefore, if it 
were generally respected, and if in consequence we were 
rid of many of the lower groggeries which infest our 
streets. The temperance people are anxiously looking 
for the decision from the Supreme Court as to the 
legality or illegality of the licenses issued last June 
by the Mayor and Common Council in direct opposi- 
tion to the Harper Law. The law called for a license 
of $500 for the sale of spirituous, and $150 for the sale 
of malt, liquors. A license was given at the rate of $103 
for both spirituous and malt liquors, to run to April 1. 
A test case has been submitted to the court, on which a 
decision is now looked for. The decision will not 
amount to much anyway, but if in condemnation of the 
action of the Mayor and his Council it will probably 
make tnem a little more careful in the future to obey 
the strict letter of the law. | 
We have had two or three meetings to discuss the 
Sunday question and to see what can be done to secure 
the execution of our present Sunday laws. No definite 
action has yet been taken or decided upon, but judging 
from some apologies on behalf of Archbishop Feehan, 
whose reception two weeks ago was such a gross violation 
of our present statute as to Sunday, we shall not be trou 
bled with further processions and dinners on that day 
under his patronage. Nor would it be surprising if in 


the end he and his church 


in the demand for a Sunday of quiet rest. The recently 


awakened interest in this church in behalf of temper- 
ance leads us to hope that it may become an effective ally 
in promoting other reforms. 

Sunday was a good day for most of our churches. 
The morning was devoted to communion and the recep- 
tion of members. The winter has passed witnout wit- 
nessing anything like a revival interest. Yet in nearly all 
of our churches there has been a quiet and effective work. 
At South Chicago meetings have been held every night 
for nine weeks, resulting in perhaps forty conversions 
Plymouth Church received twenty-four additions, the 
First Church seventeen, the Sixth Presbyterian twenty- 
three. The religious papers of our various denominations 
report an addition by confession to all the churches in our 
vicinity of about one thousand. Nearly half of this num- 
ber were added to Congregational churches, though this 
report includes one church in California and several 
churches in Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Kansas. Berea, Ohio, received seventy-three on con- 
fession, the Second Church at Rockford Ill., twenty- 
four, and the First at Moline seventeen. Whatever may 
be said of the inefficiency or faithlessness of the pulpit, 
it is pretty certain that the people still believe in the 
Christian religion. The sale of the Monday morning’s 
papers, in which are the reports of Sunday sermons, is 
another proof that the people are not losing their interest 
in religion. The ‘‘ Tribune” of our city is showing its 
enterprise in publishing Mr. Beecher’s sermon of the 
previous day in full in its Monday morning’s issue. It 
would not do this unless it paid, and it would not pay 
if people had lost their faith in God or in the truth of 
God. 

The ‘‘ Inter-Ocean ” has put itself on record as in favor 
of the new Congregational Creed, which it was the first 
paper in Chicago to publish. It is too soon to give the 
opinion of the clergy and prominent laymen concern- 
ing it, but it is safe to say that the verdict, on the whole, 
will be favorable. The ‘‘ Andover Review” puts in its 
appearance with becoming regularity, and, like wine, im- 
proves with age. The second number was better than 
the first, and the third is stronger than the second. This 
may be said to its credit, whatever may be said of its 
theology : it is readable from beginning toend. Per- 
haps it is not impertinent to ask why some of our older 
reviews still persist in filling their pages with articles 
which not one subscriber in ten thinks of reading, or 
could read if he should try. Learning ought to be at- 
tractive. Why should it be to the credit of scholarship 
that its discoveries are so often set forth in a style that 
is neither clear nor interesting ? 

March 8, 1884. 


Tue Firru Concert or THE SyMPHONY SOCIETY 
was given on Saturday night, March 8, at the Academy 
of Music, in the presence of an audience which, in spite 
of the very stormy weather, was large and appreciative. 
The programme was essentially a modern one, compris- 
ing the wonderful ‘‘ Der Freischtitz” overture of Weber, 
selections from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Childhood of Christ,” and 
the ‘‘ Faust Symphony” of Liszt, all of which were 
given with the best effects that careful study and appre- 
ciative reading could secure. The beautiful overture 
was played with unusual spirit and fire, and we have 
rarely heard the opening adagio played with a greater 
depth of feeling and sentiment. 

The Berlioz selections were anticipated with consider- 
able interest; and if they were not of the class which 
the well-known ‘‘ Faust” music of Berlioz had led the 
audience to expect, they were still sufficiently novel and 
interesting to call for merited applause. The serenade 
for two flutes and marp proved to be a very dainty and 
lovely number, infused with a tinge of Oriental spirit 
that gave pictorial effect and appealed to the fancy of 
the hearer. ‘‘ The Re of the Holy Family ” was a 
vocal number, the rendering of which was intrusted to 
a new tenor singer, a Mr. W. H. Stanley, who, barring 
some apparent nervousness at the outset, gave a render- 
ing which was in all essentials very satisfactory, his 
voice having an excellent quality and being well 
trained, although displaying at times a huskiness that 
was unpleasant. 

The Liszt symphony was the most important feature of 
the evening, and showed itself to be a work of enormous 
ambition and of great technical difficulty. In this, asin 
the composer's other orchestral works, notably his‘‘ sym- 
— poems,” were evinced the characteristics which 

ave attached themselves peculiarly to his method and 
manner. Great brilliancy ; a wonderfully varied instru- 
mentation ; very striking, and, at first hearing, very great 
and noble musical thought ; a display of t power 
and of unparalleled effects: but one and all tend to the 
securing of buta single aim—sensationalism. One feels 
in hearing Liszt’s music that all his wonderfully daz- 
zling and brilliant effects are the results of cold calcula- 
tion, and that the emotional content, which is so appeal- 

g in a Beethoven or Schubert symphony, is wholly 

king. It appears to be the work of an orchestral vir- 
tuoso and not that of an orchestral artist—to borrow 
terms from the kindred field of the pianoforte. There 
is great splendor, but little spontaneity. The Faustsym- — 
phony was composed of three numbers, which were, in 
their way, descriptive of the characters of Faust, Mar- 
guerite, and Mephistopheles. The musical treatment | 
was sufficiently oe and in the last, which in- 
cluded a large e chorus 8 g in unison, the ef- 


vivid, not to say diabolic and 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dopp, & ComPANy’s 


Announcements for March. 


We shall publish tmmediately a Student's Edi- 


tion of 


Rawlinson’s Monarchies of the 


Ancient Eastern Worla. 


The work will be complete in five volumes, | 
arranged as follows > 


Vol. 4, 
Vol. 


Such a histo 
| these two volumes. 


Vols.1, 2, and 3, The Five Great Monarchies. | 
. The Sixth Great Monarchy. het summary to all,’ 


1 he Seventh Great Monarchy. “clear condensed, 


Cassell & Company's 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Light in Lands of Darkness, 


A Record of Mission Work in Greenland, Egypt, 
Syria, Persia. Labrador, South America, Ar- 
menia, etce., ete By Ropert Youne, author 
of Modern Missions.”” With an Introduction 
by the Right of 
K.U. Llustrated. 


ean volume may he considered as a second series 

Missions. It has been issued in 
he general demand fora completion of the 

off all Protestant Missions throughout the w 

is now completed within the pages of 


**A book of stngular valne.’"’—{The Baptist. 

“We most heartily recommend this full, but not 
’-{The Freeman. 

‘““We Know of no bird’s-eye view of Missions so 
comprehensive, and as well-in- 
formed as may be obtained in this book. “(christian 


er, 


It will be printed from the same plates as our | 


regular edition, and will contain all the plates, | The Adventyres a Discovries of ' 


maps, ete., of that edition. Price for the set of 
five volumes, $6.25. | 


This edition is an exact reprint, page for page, of | 


the Engitsh edition ; it is in large type, and theillus- | 
trations are inserted in the text and the notes a at | 


the foot of the page where they beiong. 
Opening a Chestnut- Burr. | 
By E. P. ROE, | 


A limited popular edition, quarto, with | 
numerous full-page illustrations designed for | 
this edition by H. W. McVickar. In wrapper, tas 
25 cents. 


The cheap edition of Barriers BURNBD Away, | 
published two years ago, had an immediate sale 
of 85,000 copies. During that year and since the 
sale of the 12mo edition at $1.50 has been larger 
than ever. No more of the cheap edition Y& BarR- 
riers will be printed. The cheap edition of 
CHESTNUT BuRR will also be limited, and its pub- 
lication not continued after the immediate de- 
mand is supplied. 


Carola. A Story. By Strerron. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers. 


Since the appearance of the last edition of 
* Bryan's Dictionary ” in 1849, the publication of 
many valuable works on art. as well as other 
new sources of information, has furnished a vast 
amount of new material for the correction and 
enlargement of the work. It is anticipated that 
the new matter introduced will increase the 
work to double its former size. 

It will be issued in about 12 monthly parts, and 
in two royal octavo — Price per part, 
$1.75. 


Parts I. and II. are now ready, and the others 
will follow at intervals of a month, completing 
_ the work within the current year. 


A TIMELY BOOK. 
The Wild Tribes of the Soudan. 


A Record of Travel and Sport, chiefly in the 
Basé Country, being Personal Experiences and 
Adventures during Three Winters Spent in 
the Soudan. By F. L. James, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 40 full-page illustrations and 8 maps. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $5. 

“ His description of the people and productions of 
this region, its roads and caravan routes, its — 
and water-ocourses—in fine, of its 
formation, facilities for intercommunica ion, ‘ona 
avenues to the adjacent districts of Egypt north of 
the Soudan—is perhaps the fulles mon minute, and 

accurate, as it undoubtedly he most recent, 
oe is available to the general .—{Harper’s 


DODD, MEAD, & COMP! COMPANY, Publishers, 


755 BROADWAY, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


27 and 29 West 23d 8t., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


1. THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Emile de Laveleye. Trans- 
lated by Alfred W. Pollard, with an Intro-‘ 
duction by"F. W. Taussig, of Harvard College. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

ll. PROTECTION TO YOUNG INDUS: 
TRIES, as applied in the United States. A 
Study in Economic History. By F. W. Taussig. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. Questions of the Day, 
No. XI. ; 

‘Full lists of the series “Questions of the 

Day and other Economio 


Captain Iohn Smith. 


fometime Prefident of Virginia and Admiral of 
New England—Newly ordered by Iohn Ash- 
‘ton (author of Chap Books of the Eighteenth 
Century, Social Life in the reign of Queen 
Anne, Ec.). With Illvftrations taken by him 
from Original Sovrees. Printed and Pvblifhed 
by Caffell & Company, Limited. 1 vol.,12mo, 
330 pages, laid paper, unique binding. Price, 
25. 


His Life was one peculiarly adventurous, border 

“Ing a almoft on the romantic, and his adventures were 

himnfelf, and others, a terfe and rug- 
ty that is very charming 


‘Vignettes from Invisible Life. 


By Joun Bapcock, F.R.M.S. With numereus 
illustrations specially executed for the work. 
1 vol., 12mo, ink and gold dies. Price, $1.25. 


A fascinating introduction to those Microscopic 
studies which are a ever widening circles 
of amateurs. In “ Vi tes from Invisible Life” the 
reader is brought Into teaaiblantay with such strange 
and beautiful organizations as none but the micro- 
scopist dreams of. 

‘ The clearness of Mr. Badcock’s style renders his 
elucidations of the most occult problems of micro- 


scopic science pleasant and easy reading.’’—{Satur- 
day Review. 


India. The Lat and the People. 


By Sir James Carrp, K.C.B., F.R.S., ete., the 
English member of the Indian Famine Com- 
mission. 1 vol., 8vo, with map of India. Extra 


cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“In the course of the inquiry. ting Indian 
Famine, which was instituted in isi8-, Sir James 
Caird visited all the provinces of the indfan Empire, 

and bad unusual opportunities of studying the con- 
dition of ‘the people, and how that is affected by the 
—T of the Government and the operations of its 


book is pleasingly and supplies val- 
uable information as to actua ere ay and avail- 
able resources of India.’”’—N. YE rald. 


“Well timed and well diana It is ane 
written, lively in its — — brimful of informa- 
tion.””—Newcastle Chronicle 


Complete Catalogue sent free to any address 
on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


(From the Providence Journal.] 

The editorial articles ure marked by un- 
usual ability, even for a magazine. Held 
up to this standard, the ANDOVER REVIEW 
will take place among the most solid, as 
among the most attractive of our periodicals, 
Such essays as that of President Buckham 
on ‘‘Lay Theology” will command attention, 
as they will inspire thought and encourage 
individual hopefulness and activity. This 
[ February] number ts varied in siyle as in 
subjects of treatment. It discloses the editorial 
instinct. It is, as a whole, and invits paris, 
excellent. 

MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 


Single Number, 30 cents. Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, 83.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


—- 


TEACHERS, 


American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Ctreulars of good schools, with intelligent advice, 
personally. Mailed for postage. All 

Killed Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMEREORN, A.M, Secretary, 
7 Hast near Sth Ave., N. Y. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


New, neat. and cheap edition in 11 vols., 
$10. 


(The volumes sold separately @& One Dollar each.) 


LIFE, 2 volx.— GUSPEL IN EZ INHERIT- 


ANCE OF THE SAINTS,— PARAKLES,— SPEAKING 
rO THE HEART,— MAN AND THE GOSPEL,-- WAY 
TO LIFE,— STU DIES OF CHAKACTER,— THE CITY 


UUT OF HARNESS. 


The Public Ministry and Pastoral Work of our 
Lord, by W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 12mo. . £150 
Information and Illustration for Preachers and 
Teachers, S. Bowes. 
From Year to Year, Hymns and Poems by the 
Rev. E. H. Bickersteth. 1.25 
The Period of the Reformation, 1517 to 1448. By 
Ludwig Hausser. 12mo. 2.50 
Wild Hyacinths, by Lady Hope. : 1.50 
Faith Thurston’s Work, by the Author of ** Win 


and Wear,” etc. 1.25 
Through the Narrows, by the Rev. 
Everts, D. D. 
The Present Trath, New Sermons Spur- 
geon. 1.00 


John Ploughman’ Pictures, 4 
Talks and 1.00 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 


530 Broadway. . - New York. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


- 


eters’ Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 
PRICE $3. 25. 


Among the great and succe Oo Methods 
of the day, PETERS’ ECLECTIC. be has always 
held an honorable place. The sale of @ QUARTER OF 
A MILLION COPIES is proof tangible of its worth =“ 
4 the favor with which itis ily in 

e of institutions, in which 
it has A practical, well graded, and 


s Universal 


Banjo Instructor. 
By H. Cc. and G. Cc. DOBSON. 
PRICE $1.00. 
The Banjo is now a fashionable 
the best ones are elegant encugh to go re. 
book, destined to be very Con aie 
ements, $7 — — pes, etc., and 
22 popular Songs, at Home,” 
the Garden Wail” ‘the songs of Dave Braham, 


Winner’s Popular 
Ideal Methods. 


For Violin, For Guitar, For Piano 
For Cornet, For Flute, For Cab. ry 
For Clarinet, For Banjo, For Flageolet, 
For Fife, For Accordeon, Fer Boehm F late. 
Price of each book, 75 cts. 


Immensely popular cheap instructors, with brief 
instructive course, and each with about one buna 
dred neatly arranged popular airs for practi 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


EASTER. 


Early in the Morning.-a new 


peso - ressive Service, with appropriate Script- 
ections. New Songs written ——— y 
for this collection by Rev. R. Lowry. 16 pages. 


Price, 81.00 ~~ 100; 5 cents by Mail. 


Biglow & Main’s 
Easter Annual, No. 8. 


A fine collection of Carols by favorite authors. 48 


Price, 84.00 per 1U0; 5 cents by Mail, 


A full Catalogue of Faster and 
Anthems sent on request 


BIGLOW & & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. | Chicago. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


NEW ANTHEMS by J. R. Thomas and F. G. Dsley, 


25 cents each. Geo. Wm. Warren, 30 cents. 
PROCESSION MARCH AND iD CHORUS, 


nts. 
DEU MS is by War Waud and Danks. 
Jos. Mosenthal and Geo. 


Warre n, % ce 
; NUNC DIMITTUS, 15 cents. 
NEW Gu CAROLS by Dudley Buck, Mosenthal, and 


others 5 
GRACE COLLECTION OF CAROLS, ® cents. 


Send for full list. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of end Medorn rt, em- 

Sculpture, Architecture, etc. Send 6 cents in ao 

for ca over 5.000 mu subjecta. Mentionith 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO,, 
333 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


BASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR EASTER CARD PACKETS 
For 1884 are unusually attractive, and 
we trust all will avail themselves 
of our offers: 


POSTAGE 17 MARCUS WARD’S, 
PRANCQ’S, HILDERSHEIMER & 
FALKNER, and other tine Easter Cards, 
together with a handsome Fringed Oard, or 
Marous Ward’s Folding Mizpah Card with verses 
by Miss HAVERGAL. 


o. 2— 

Arngacicrivignee 10 large and fine cards from 

with and one beautiful Satin 
Cc 

POSTAGE a choice selection of 35 beautiful 

cards of MARCUS WARD’S, PRANQ’S, 

pn one elegant large Satin Oard (very 


No. 4—FOR 25 CENTS and 2 CT 


FOR POSTAGE 8 MARCUS 

WARD’S, PRANG’S, TUCK’S, and 

other beautiful Cards. 

Stamps or Postal Notes Received. 

Fringed Oards, Hand-painted Cards, and other 
Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 35. 50 and 75 cents and 

l each, for a. Birthday, or Auniversary, 
which will be selected with care for different 
tastes and ages, as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY 
50 MARCUS WARD’S, PRANC’S, and 
other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1 one 
8 cents postage. Better assortment, $2 and 
10 cents postage. A very choice selection, no 
Ht mg $3 and 20 cts. for postage and reg- 


We refer by permission to Hon. E. S. Tozer, 
Postmaster, Boston, and to the publishers of the 
Yours'’s CoMPANION. 


H. H. CARTER, 
Wholesale Stationer, 

3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

TO AGENTS and DEALERS or ANY ONE or- 
dering $5.00, of the above packets, at —_ teow 
and sendin > are for postage and re 
a $1.00 p be sent free, and as t myo 
any of — sell read- 

r five or ten cents eac 

pe a handsome profit 


Chinese Classics. 


THE WORKS OF CONFUCIUS and 
Mencius, translated by James Legge, D.D. The 
importer’ 8 price for this work is about $18, and 
the edition ae ae ublished in this country, 

rary On, 31 octavo, fine cloth ] 
ished top, price $1. "7 


Sesame and Lilies. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, author of ‘‘ Mod- 


ern inters,”’ “* Stones of Venice, ” etc. Con- 


Of King’s Treasures; II., Of Queen’s Gardens 
Edition eois oe Price in paper, 
and gold, colored edges, 


of Wild Olive. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. Three lectures on 
Work, Traffic, and War. Elzevir Edition, Bour- 
geols t Price, in paper, 10 cts.; extra cloth, 
gold, colored edges, 25 cts. 


Ethics of the Dust. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. Ten lectures: 
1,The Valley of Diamonds; 2, The Pyramid 
3, The Crystal Life; 4, The Crystal Or- 
ders ; 5, The ¢ Crystal Virtues ; 6, Crystal Quar- 
rels: 7, Home Virtues; 8, Crystal Caprice; 9, 
Crystal Sorrows: 10, The Crystal Rest. Clzevir 
tion, Bou 


is t type. Price, in paper, 10 cts.; 
extra cloth, ink and gold, colored edges, 26 cts. 


Ruskin’s Choice 


WORKS. SHSAME AND LILIES, 
Crown of Wild Olive, and Ethics of the Dust, as 
above, bound in one volume, half Ruasia, red 
edges, price 50 cts. 


LARGE CATALOG UE of choice books 
sent free. Books sent for examination before 
payment on evidence of good faith. ot sold by 
dealers—prices too low. Books by mail, 20 per 
cent. extra for postage. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P.O. Box 1227, 18 Vesey St., New York. 


Easter Cards 


From le, to 75 cts. Fringed and plain. 


Davi O. Coox, 46 Adams St, 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No. 11. 


A UNIQUE WORK OF BENEVOLENCE. 


O society in New York is doing a more practical 

work in a more unostentatious manner than the 

Society of the Workingwomen’s Relief for the Sick. 
Its headquarters are at 141 East Sixteenth Street. 
Among the many features of the work is an Employ- 
ment Bureau, and this should be well patronized by the 
general public. The girls are more or less known to the 
Treasurer of the Society, Mrs. J. Minerva Judge, a 
woman eminently qualified to assist the girls to whom 
she is devoting her time. She.has gathered within the 
past week, on three different evenings, a total number 
of one hundred and forty cash girls for various pur- 
poses, On Tuesday evening a class of forty are 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic ; on Wednesday 
evening a ‘‘ recreation” evening; on every Thursday 
evening a class is gathered and taught to manufacture 
macramé lace, and on this evening a quiet talk is given 
while the little girls are working. It was the privilege 
of the writer to be present on Wednesday evening at the 
house of Mrs. Judge, when two gentlemen very kindly 
entertained about fifty of these girls, from three of the 
principal business houses on Sixth Avenue. The girls 
ranged in age from twelve to sixteen years, were quiet 
und well-behaved, cleanly in their dress, and showed as 
much intelligence and enjoyment as children would 
who had far greater advantages of home and school. 
Games were played of which they had no previous 
knowledge, and yet they readily understood and took 
part in those games. One of the gentlemen read to the 
children, and they showed as keen an appreciation of the 
wit and point of what was read to them as would the 
uverage audience of grown people. It certainly was a 
unique and touching sight, standing in the door, looking 
into a room so small that it was impossible to put chairs 
enough in the room to accommodate the children, and so 
they sat on the floor, to watch the constantly varying 
expressions on faces prematurely old. Their voices were 
sweet, clear, and true as they joined in singing ‘‘ Sweet 
Violets,” ‘‘Wait till the Clouds Roll By,” ‘‘We Do not 
Speak as We Puss By,” and several of the Moody and 
Sankey hymns. These children are expected to be at 
business at 7:45, and are employed until six, with the ex- 
ception of twenty minutes for luncheon. Their wages 
range from $1.50 to $2 per week, with the exception 
of one house, where, during the busy season, the girls are 
paid in proportion to the number of *‘checks” which 
they take during the day. During this period many 
of them earn from four to five dollars a week. 
Some of these children live as far up town as 
Sixty-fifth Street, and while they are employed on the 
west side of the city, many of them live on the east 
side. The ladies connected with the Society recognize 
the fact that it would be impossible for these children 
to go home to their supper and return tothe rooms of 
the Socicty before eight o'clock, so that two evenings in 
the week they are given a supper. They go directly 
from their business to the rooms where they are to spend 
the evening, and it is not necessary to say that in many 
cases this is the most healthful meal of which they 
partake during the week. The acquaintance with suf- 
fering and self-denial which these children have would 
put to shame many adult grumblers. One morning 
last week a little girl thirteen years old came into 
the office of the Society, and said, in a very pathetic tone, 
‘** Please, ma’am, I want a place.’ ‘*‘ What as ¥” was 
asked. ‘Cash girl,” was the reply. ‘‘ Have you ever 
been a cash girl?” ‘* Yes, ma’am ; I was at Macy’s all 
last year until September, and then my mother took the 
rheumatism and I had to go home and take care of her ; 
and now she is better and I have got to get a place,” 
she says. ‘‘ Have youa father?” ‘‘ Yes, ma’am; but 
you see there is eight children of us, and he only gets 
$13 a week; my brother he gets $2 a week, and my 
mother says I have got to get a place. They said I 
might go back to Macy’s.” ‘‘ Why don’t you go there ?” 
“Why,” said the child, with a look of the utmost sur- 
prise, ‘‘if they gave mea place they have got to dis- 
charge some other little girl, and I’m sure that ain’t 
right,” was the answer. Fortunately for this little 
moral heroine, a place was waiting for her in a family 
living a short distance from New York, who did not 
hesitate in taking a little girl who would not deprive 
another of ‘‘a place.” There are several hundred girls 
employed in New York as cash girls, and it is possible 
to do a great deal to make life brighter, more helpful for 
them, and they more useful, more helpful to their day 
and generation. One of the first steps is to put enough 
money at the disposal of the Society to hire a house 
having two parlors, where evening ertertainments could 
be given ; a basement, where teas could be served ; a 
reading-room, constantly open; and an upper floor 
where these little midgets could be gathered when they 
are ill, and where the friendless ones while waiting a 
place would have a home, for even in the fifty chil- 
dren who are now really identified with this Society 
there are three orphans who are dependent entirely on 
their wages for support. There is no question that if 
money enough could be donated to pay the rent of a 
house suitable for the work the firms who have s0 


generously and kindly forwarded the work of the So- 
ciety would donate the furniture necessary, The work of 
the Society could be enlarged if there were only a place 
where working-girls could be gathered evenings, where 
those of them who live too faraway to get back in 
time for an evening entertainment could have a health- 
ful tea served, rooms where they could arrange their 
toilet, making what changes they desired, and where in 
times of distress they could finda home. Further in- 
formation about the workings of the Society, or the 
hopes of its progenitors, will be given by addressing 
141 East Sixteenth Street, New York ; or, better still, call 
on Tuesday or Thursday evenings and find out what is 
being done. 3 


OUR GREAT CENTER—MISSOURI. 


HIE penof ‘‘ H. H.” has clothed Colorado in so rich 

an attire that many who have never had their en- 

thusiasm kindled by the thought of the boundless West 

are desirous to see the almost royal robes in which this 
State is adorned. 

We long to gaze upon its glorious hills, walk through 
its prosperous towns and cities, and possibly find a home 
near the gifted author. Even her confessions as to the 
sudden changes in temperature do not cool our ardor, 
and we are firmly convinced that a ‘‘land overflowing 
with milk and honey ” lies within the borders of at least 
one Western State. As yet my hope of reaching this 
El] Dorado is still only a hope, and asI tarry in Mis- 
souri for atime I find so much to interest me that I 
begin to realize that an ‘‘ H. H.” is what this State needs 
to sing its praises. 

Cannot one of its own towns furnish the hand and 
brain that can picture its vast prairies, unlock its mighty 
coal-mines, drive before us its myriad herds of cattle, 
carry us back to the time when naught was known of 
Missouri save its one great city named for the French 
king, when Kansas City was a wilderness and Sedalia 
a wild prairie, and then accompany us through the 
bustling throng of the one and the pleasant streets of 
the other ? 

New England, who has sent her mighty wheels 
throughout the West, and New York, who for years has 
rung the changes on Greeley’s advice, have not given 
their full quota of either factories or men to this mighty 
State. We must admit that Missouri has many sins laid to 
her charge, and I fear her people have not clothed them- 
selves in ‘‘sackcloth and ashes.” Southern sympathizers 
were far too many and too ardent in their feelings to 
make it pleasant for Northern men to make their home 
among them, while later the thought of encountering 
any of the James gang, who for so long a time held 
sway in some portions of the State, was far from agree- 
able, it must be admitted. 

But ‘‘ let the dead past bury its dead,” and Jet us see 
what claims Missouri cai. offer for our consideration 
now. She can with pride point to the network of rail- 
ways that make St. Louis the second railroad center in 
the world to-day, to which Kansas City owes its birth, | 
and which is bringing the central part of the State into 
commercial relations with the rest of the world ; while 
to her is the honor due of having the first railway west 
of the Mississippi built through her borders, because of 
the foresight and tireless energy of two or three of her 
citizens, who met with opposition difficult for us to re- 
alize. 

Midway between the rising and setting sun, and lay- 
ing claim to North and South alike by her extremes of 
cold and heat, she cannot fail to secure for herself an 
ever-increasing trade of products from both snow-clad 
forests and sunny climes. While thousands have sought 
homes in the Great West beyond, not a few have tarried 
here. A writer in a recent magazine article states that 
in the last ten years the growth of St. Louis has been 
one per cent. beyond that of Chicago, the mighty city 
of the lakes, while the rapid growth of Kansas City proves 
Missouri has not been overlooked in the exodus from 
the East. However, these points are exceptional. The 
interior counties of the State do not number as many 
Northern and Eastern men among them as do many other 
parts of the West. 

Let me give briefly a few facts that prove Missouri to 
be rich in her own resources and well worthy the ac- 
quaintance of those who are turning their faces west- 
ward. 

In 1830 the prominent Missouri statesman, T. H. Ben- 
ton, wrote: ‘* After you get forty or fifty miles from the 
Mississippi arid plains set in, and the country is uninhab- 
itable except upon the borders of the rivers and creeks,” 
a statement subsequent years have proved to be without 
foundation. Upon the soil considered worthless valua- 
ble forests are found, containing among other woods, 
elm, wild cherry, honey, locust, hickory, chestnut, oak, 
black aud white walnut, linden, ash, poplar, and ca- 
talpa, while pine lands are extensive, embracing two mill- 
ions of acres, and furnishing large supplies of lumber. 

The prairie lands of the northwestern portion of the 
State are rich in rivers and small streams, and every 
county is well supplied with timber. Through these 
well-watered sections prairie grasses grow so rank and 


| tall thatin them, old settlers declare, herds of cattle are 
sometimes entirely hidden from view. The average 
Missouri farmer has been slow to realize the advantages 
that acrue from energy and enterprise, or years ago Mis- 
souri would have found a place beside Iowa and Illonois 
as a dairy State ; and to-day, as her citizens look upon 
the lost opportunities of the past, they are erecting 
creameries at many points, and claim for themselves ad- 
vantages from their long summers unknown farther 
North. Missouri has yet to make her record in this in- 
dustry, but without doubt she will in time speak of it 
with pride. 

Let me quote from one who has made her stores of 
mineral wealth a study : ‘‘ The State of Missouri is one 
of the most remarkable pieces of the earth’s surface. 
Surface, indeed! Missouri goes far enough under the 
surface to furnish mankind with one hundred million 
tons of coal a year for thirteen hundred years. Think 
of 26,887 square miles of coxul beds—nearly half of the 
State—and some of the beds nearly fifteen feet thick ! 
With regard to iron, it is not necessary to penetrate the 
surface for that. They have iron in Missouri by the 
mountain. Pilot Knob, 581 feet high, and containing 
860 acres, is a mass of iron; and Iron Mountain is 228 
feet high, covers 500 acres, and is estimated in the last © 
surveys to contain 230,000,000 tons of ore, without 
counting the inexhaustible supply that may reasonably 
be supposed to exist below the level. There is enough 
iron lying about loose in Missouri for a double track of 
railroad across the continent.” The same authority says 
the lead districts include 6,000 square miles ; that copper 
is found in rich abundance -in fifteen counties, while 
there are large deposits of zinc throughout t he State. 

Gold, silver, tin, platina, emery, and nickel are found 
within one hundred miles of St. Louis, existing in com- 
bination with other minerals. In sections where stone 
abounds, her quarries yield red and gray granites, fine 
limestones, sandstones, and marbles, while in three 
counties are found beds of onyx marble, considered 
very rich and valuable, and unknown in any other part 
of the United States. This marble has been imported 
from Algiers and Mexico at great cost. If any of my | 
readers doubt the claims here made for Missouri, let 
them travel westward to Des Moines and gaze upon the 
new State Capitol of Iowa, one of the largest and finest 
public edifices in the United States, and recall the fact 
that a large proportion of material used in its construc- 
tion came from Missiouri, while our National Capitol is 
ornamented with its beautiful ozark marbles. 

Now let us touch lightly upon one or two questions 
that perhaps concern the home more nearly than do 
these wonderful products of which we have spoken. 

First, the school system, which claims a much higher 
taxation here than in Massachusetts, where in 1879 the 
report of the Secretary of the Board of Education states 
the percentage of valuation appropriated for public 
schools as two and seventy-two one-hundredths mills, 
while in Missouri in was five mills—almost double the 
amount paid by the taxpayer of the old Bay State. 

Of the climate here, I personally cannot speak with 
enthusiasm. But one winter, and'that an unfavorable one, 
hardly concedes to one the right to judge of its merits 
or demerits. John Paul tells us of open fires that send 
their warmth to ‘‘ all out of doors” in Georgia, but here I 
have looked in vain for any such effect from our large, 
roaring fires. 

The cold from without rudely refuses to be modified, 
and perversely finds its way to us until we shrink from 
asking how the mercury stands, 

Let me give a table of comparison between Mas- 
sachusetts and Missouri, which I have found interest- 
ing, though as a resident of the East I shrink from a 
hearty acceptance of its statements. In 1870, Massa- 
chusetts had a population of 1,457,351, and there were 
during the same “vig 25,859 deaths from all causes— 
1.77 per cent. of the population. At the sametime Mis- 
souri had a population of 1,721,295, and there were 
during that year 27,982 deaths from all causes—a mor- 
tality rate equal to 1.63 per cent. of the population. 

An accurate calculation retaining the relative propor- 
tion between the populations and the death rates proves 
vital security to be greater in tae dry, salubrious climate 
of Missouri, as compared with Massachusetts, where 
east winds prevail, to an extent represented by the an- 
nual saving of 2,474 lives, : 

In closing a paper far too short to give any adequate 
idea of my subject, let me quote two comprehensive 
statements from men whose glory and renown are 
linked with sister cities in the East, but who never 
failed to see in the West glories of which the setting sun 
in its grandeur is emblematic. Mr. Beecher has said of 
Missouri : 

‘‘The breadth of land from the Red River country of 
the far North, stretching to the Gulf of Mexico, includ- 
ing Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas, is one of the most wonderful agri- 
cultural spectacles of the globe. It is one of the few 
facts that are unthinkable. In this ocean of land, and 
at nearly its center, stands the imperial State of Mis- 
souri. Even a Kansas man admits that in natural 
qualifications it leads all the rest, and is the crown and 

lory of the Union! It has boundless treasures of coal, 
iron, lead, and other minerals ; lands richer there can- 
not be, nor finer streams; its forests are more equall 
distributed all over the State than in any other ; its cli- 
mate, wholesome and delightful, blends the temperature 
of the Northern lakes and the great Southern Gulf.” 


Horace Greeley’s testimony was: ‘‘ Missouri —_ 
the resources and capacities of a Nation within the 
boundaries of a State. | A.B. Ed, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The most prominent feature of the 
week, of financial interest, is the 
growing feeling manifested with refer- 
ence to the silver question. For five 
years the Government has been coin- 
ing silver dollars, until every national 
vault and depository is filled with the re- 
sult of this coinage. The sum in store 
now is about $126,000,000. The bulk of 
this sum is represented by silver certifi- 
‘cates, which are floated by special and 
rather questionable effort, and are made 
receivable for any and all dues to the 
Government, and yet over $30,000,000 of 
this coinage is in the Treasury, for which 
there is no representation afloat whatever ; 
it is absolutely idle, and serves no purpose 
directly or indirectly. Still the coinage 
goes on because of the ignorance or indis- 
position of Congress, or both, which pre- 
vents the repeal of tle mandatory coinage 
law, compelling its continual coinage at 
the rate of $2,000,000 a month. The crisis 
which such arbitrary notions of finance 
have led thinking minds to anticipate is 
liable to spring upon us at any time. The 
foreign holders of our securities, which 
have seen it coming for some time, have 
been, and now are, returning these securi- 
ties to our home markets, and drawing 
our gold. Last week alout $2,500,000 
were shipped abroad, and this week 
the shipments will probably increase 
the aggregate to $7,000,000. The ship- 
ment of this gold, as we said in our 
last, will continue in increasing sums 
until legislation is effected against. further 
silver coinage. We predicted last week 
that a public feeling would find expres- 
sion which would be heard at Washington 
before many days. Already, during this 
week past, the New York Chamber of 
Commerce has passed a series of resolu- 
tions and appointed a committee to em- 
_ body the principles which they express in 
a suitable address, which will be for- 
warded to other organizations of like char- 
acter throughout the country for indorse- 
ment, setting forth the danger of further 
silver coinage, and memoralizing Con- 
gress to repeal the law. Just at this time 
all proper efforts and arguments possible 
should be put forth to bring about this re- 
sult, and we make no ap dlogy to our read- 
ers for again referring to the subject. The 
market for stocks during the week has 
been again influenced by these heavy gold 
shipments. Not that prices have declined 
materially, but a state of suspense is en- 
gendered which prevents the natural up- 
ward tendency of prices from asserting 
itself, and a listless feeling prevails pend- 
ing the doubt which surrounds the action 
of Congress both respecting the silver law 
and the proposed tariff legislation. All 
branches of business share this suspense, 
which can be changed to a season of 
confidence and prosperity if the right 
sort of legislation results. The inci- 
dent worthy of notice in the week’s 
speculation in the Exchange was the 
cornering of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western shares. The operators for a de- 
cline, of late, have been so confident and 
bold as to sell short vast amounts of sev- 
eral of the stock on the list, borrowing 
the shares for delivery. This condition 
of the market produced this week a corner 
in the above-named stock, in which the 
shares were worth as high as 8 1-2 per 
cent. for their use over night. We have 
previously recorded similar conditions 
which have occurred in different stocks, 
as, for instance, in Northern Pacific Pre- 
ferred, New York Central, Michigan 
Central, New Jersey Central, and others. 
The losses resulting to the short sellers by 
these corners have proved very heavy, 
and ought to teach them caution; but in 
Wall Street experience seems to count for 
less than in any other business, and history 
of this character repeats itself with sur- 
prising regularity and similarity. The 
bond market is very strong, and good in- 
vestments are in constant demand at im- 
proving quotations. Such stocks as Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Northwestern. Preferred, 8. Paul 


* 


Preferred, Chicago & Alton, Delaware & 
Hudson, New York Central, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, Dubuque & Sioux 
City, Rock Island, Rens. & Saratoga, New 
York & New Haven, and other first-class 
investments, maintain their full prices, 
and are being gradually absorbed by in- 
vestors in small lots, while some of the 
lower grade dividend shares are feeling 
the effect of the movement by the invest- 
ment community. 

The Bank Statement for the week is as 


follows : 
Loans, increase..............--. $3,841,300 
Specie, decrease................ 4,950,100 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 2,095,800 
Deposits, decrease............... 4,666,400 
Reserve, decrease............... 5,879,300 
This leaves the surplus revenue at a lit- 
tle above $13,000,000. 


Money is as easy as ever at 1 1-2 to 2 per 
cent. on call. 


The Canada Southern Railway Co.’s 


First Mortgage Bonds. 


Authorized issue, $14,000,000. 
Interest 5 per cent., payable in New 
York semi-annually, January and 
July. Principal payable 
January 1, 1908. 


SECURED.—1st. On the entire prop- 
erty of the Company, consisting of 298.83 
miles of main line and branches, and on 
the Company’s interest in 104.81 miles 
of proprietary lines, nominally under 
other organizations, but entirely owned 
by this Company. 3 

2d. The interest on the bonds is guar- 
anteed by the New York Central and 
Hudson River R. R. Co. to and includ- 
ing the year 1898. 

8d. In an accordance with an ar- 
rangement entered into during the year 
1883, the lines of the Canada Southern 
Railway Co. are to be operated fora 
term of twenty-one years by the Mich- 
igan Central R. R. Co., thereby making 
one road, or system of roads, from the 
Niagara River to Chicago and other 
Western points reached by the Michi- 
gan Central, the gross earnings of the 
whole system to be applied, first, to 
the payment of the operating expenses 
and the interest charges of both com- 
panies, and the net surplus to be then 
divided in the proportion of two-thirds 
to the Michigan Central and one-third 
to the Canada Southern. The Michigan 
Central thus practically guarantees the 
interest on these bonds until 1904. 

The amount and value of the property 
on which these bonds are secured has 
been largely increased during the past 
year by the completion of the celebrated 
Cantaliver Bridge over the Niagara 


sive terminal facilities at Windsor, 
where connection is made with the 
Michigan Central. During this year 
the value of the property will be still 


further added to by the construction of 


a second track throughout the entire 
length of the main line. 

The amount required to pay the inter- 
est on the first mortgage bonds is 
$700,000. 

The net earnings in 186% were $830, - 


000. 


River, and by the construction of exten- | o 


Station G., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In 1888, under the new arrangement 
with the Michigan Central, there was a, 
clear surplus to the Canada Southern 
stockholders, after meeting all interest 
charges, of over $600,000. 

The price of these bonds is at present 
about 100, flat. Weshall fill orders at 
the quotation ruling at the Stock Ex- 
change when they are received. In 
order to take advantage of the present 
low price we would advise early atten- 
tion on the part of those contemplating 
investment in them. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


Preston, Kean & C0., 
BANKERS, 


100 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 


We are reorganizing our Banking Busi- 
ness into a National Bank, and in a few 
weeks will be known as 


“The Metropolitan National Bank,” 
with a paid-up capital of $500,000.00, and 
an authorized capital of $2,000,000.00. 

We will continue our extensive IN- 
VESTMENT business, including Govern- 
ment Land Warrants and Commercial 
Paper, under the same name, PRESTON, 
KEAN & CO., without change. 

We now have on hand for INVEST- 
ORS a line of first-class State, County, 
City, and School Bonds; also, Chicago 
6 per cent. Car Trust Certificates, which 
are double security, non-taxable. 

We are prepared to buy choice Invest- 
ment Securities. 


Accounts of Banks, Merchants, 
and others received. 


y/ PER | pay: 


uations. 
rerval successful 


Write 
COCHPAN & St. Paul, Minn. 
WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense and energy for our business in her locality. 
middl 


erences exchanged A $350 


STREET, NEW YORK. 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 


subscribers. The full name and address of the dd- 
vertiser must accompany each “want.” Cards 
for others than subscribers will be inserted for 15 
cents per agate line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


A teacher of experience and training would 
like to fill the hours after three o’clock each day 
with private teaching at the homes of pupils, or 
with light clerical work. She could devote the 
whole of Saturday each week to such work. 
Best references given. Address H. W. M., this 

ffice. 


Earope.—The lady principal of a young ladies’ 
seminary who has spent four years abroad in- 
tends this ‘summer to take a three months’ trip 
through Europe chaperoning a party of young 
ladies. She would be glad to correspond with 
any who may wish to join the company. Refer- 
ences unexceptionable. Address Rev. John Love, 


Wanted—In the city of Albany, N. Y., a wo- 
man to do work inafamily of three persons, 
consisting of a grandmother, granddaughter, and 
grandson. The person accepting this situation 
will be treated kindly, and given a good home; 
wages $2.00 to one willing to do the washing,’ 
$1 50 per week to one unwilling to do the wash- 


YOU ARE INTERESTED IN CHILDREN 


send for the Illustrated Catalogue of the 


Mailed free, containing latest wrens of Boys’, Girls’ 
and Babies’ Clothing, including Everything for 


Children’s Wear, from Hats to Shoes. 
CO ., 


60 and 62 West 23d St., NewYork | 


will be inserted in this column free of charge for | 


ing. Please address M. U. 8., corner 


DANNER 


Revolving Book-case, 


GIVES LARGEST CAPACITY IN 
SMALLEST SPACE. 


100 to 500 books at hand 
| without rising. The most 
m convenient Book-case for 


FRENCH & CHOATE, 


Stationers, 
4 BOND STREET, N. ¥ 


Great Organ Patent Case 
contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every. 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Bratriesoro, Vr. 


LOUNGE BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Grav 
Pat $10 to Picture of it in first issue of each month 
s&s G & SON, 681 Washington st., Boston. Mass 
J 


APANESE PATCHWORK. ant Silks fn 
MANHATTAN SILK CO., New 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Suit No. 1 


Plush $68, 
Terry 


sent. 
x 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


59 Carmine St.. New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FUUNDRY, 
Sells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 

hoa B re Alarms,Farms,ete, POLL 

ARKANTED, Ca'alogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & IFT, Cincinnati. 


R. GEISSLER, 127 Clinton Place, West Eighth 
Street, New York. 


Church Furniture. 5. §. Banners. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, 
ete., ces an 

tee. Address 


& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
Church, Chapel School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala 


Office, Study, or Library. 


Send stamp for Catalogue - 
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AN URGENT CALL. 


Spring house-cleaning is looming up in 


the near.4uture, and what we shall do 
with partially worn garments is one of 
the questions which will be hardest to 
solve unless we have given the subject 
some previous thought. Any person who 
has read ‘‘ Life Among the Piutes,” by 
Mrs. Sara Winnemucca Hopkins, wil 
not long be troubled with their old clothes. 
This tribe has been reduced from 10,000 
to 3,000, and is now occupying a small 
reservation on Pyramid Lake. This reser- 
vation has been entirely denuded of trees, 
and the roots have been dug up and used 
for fuel. Intense suffering has been en- 
dured by the tribe during the past winter. 
They have some knowledge of farming, 
and would work industriously if they only 
could have land of their own where their 
crops would be protected equally from the 
Government and from frontiersmen ; but 
what inducement is there for the Indian 
to raise crops when he does not know 
but before they are half ripened he will 
be removed from his home and cheated 
of the results of his labors ? This has been 
done again and again to this one tribe. 
The7z are almost in a state of despair, and 
unless something is done to insure their 
having a home they will sink into animal- 
ism or become a prey on their neighbors. 
One thing is certain, that though the Gov- 
ernment is lax in its duty to these poor 
unfortunates, individuals can mitigate their 
present suffering by furnishing them with 
clothes, or placing in the hands of Mrs. 
Hopkins, at Winnemucca, Nevada, sums 
of money to be used for their benefit. 
Chief Natchez of this tribe has indeed 
proved himself a ‘‘ noble red man ;” his 
own sufferings and trials have sunk into 
insignificance, in his estimation, beside 
those of *‘his children.” He has been a 
father to the entire tribe, and the burden 
which he and Mrs. Hopkins have borne 
so long and so nobly should now be 
shared by others. Contributions can be 
sent to Winnemucca, or to Mrs. Horace 
Mann, 54 Bowdoin Street, Boston, Mass., 
who will see that all articles sent tc her 
care are transported to the Indians 


VANDERBILT’S SHREWDNESS. 


THE STORY A NEW YORK CONDUCTOR TOLD 
THE OTHER DAY. 


While the Central train for the west was 
waiting at the station in this city, the other 
day, for the Boston train, the passengers in 
the smoking-car were entertained by a con- 
versation conducted in pretty loud tones 
about Vanderbilt. One man said it was an 
outrage that Vanderbilt did not throw out 
any flag at his residence on Evacuation day, 
and that hisses from the procession were the 
consequence. And then considerable was 
said about Vanderbilt’s greed and uncharita- 
bleness. 

Well,” said a well-dressed man, puffing 
away at his cigar, ‘‘I can tell you a story 
about Vanderbilt that concerns myself, and 
that I know all about—no hearsay. Several 
years ago I was conductor on the Fourth Av- 
enue horse railroad, New York. It was at 
the time when the twenty-cent pieces first 
made their appearance, and you know they 
looked very much like and were about the 
size of the twenty-five-cent pieces. Horse- 
car conductors had to keep a sharp lookout 
for these pieces or they would take them for 
twenty-five cents. When in the neighbor- 
hood of Madison Square one day W. H. Van- 
derbilt got into my car. AsI passed along 
to collect fares he gave me a twenty-cent 
piece, and I promptly gave him fourteen cents 
in change. When we got up to the station 
where we were to change horses I was sent 
for to come to the office. There sat Vander- 
bilt, and he began at once to ask me ques- 
tions. He did not know whether I knew him 
or not, but Idid. Said he: 

**You’re a conductor on this road, ain’t 
you?” 

Yes.” 

** What’s the fare on this railroad ?”” 

** Six cents.’’ 

“* Are you pretty good at arithmetic ?” 

ac Yes, sir,’’ 

Do you remember what change you gave 
me 

“ Yes, sir; fourteen cents.”’ 

“ Do you know what piece of moncy I gave 
your” 


‘“‘A twenty-cent piece, eh?’’? (and soon a 
change came over his countenance, which 
up,to this time had been pretty severe and 
stern). ‘‘ Have you got the piece ?’’ 

*“‘T think I have, sir,’’ and the piece was 
produced. 

Vanderbilt looked 
added : 

**That’s what I gave you, eh ?’’ 

Then it was the conductor’s turn. 

“TI think I have convinced you against 
your will.”’ 

well”? (doubtingly), ‘‘I don’t know 

about that—I’ll think it over,’’ said Vander- 
bilt. 
**T was a trifle worried,’’ said the conduc- 
tor, ‘‘as to what might grow out of the in- 
cident, for I did not want to be turned out 
of my place, especially for any lack of duty 
or attention on my part. However, my anx- 
iety was soon relieved. Several days passed 
when I received a note from the office telling 
me that I had been promoted. To my joy, I 
found a desk in the general office waiting for 
me, at a good salary, and I have been there 
ever since. I have no reason to find fault 
with Vanderbilt.’’—[Albany Argus. 


at it carefully, and 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN DEBILITY. 
Dr. W. H. Ho_compgz, New Orleans, La., 
says: ‘*I found it an admirable remedy for 
debilitated state of the system, produced by 
the wear and tear of the nervous energies.’’ 
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Those of our subscriters who 
have requested our seed premium, 
and do not receive it on or before 
March 20, will please notify us on 
that day and we will send it to 
them. This applies only to those 
already having asked for seeds 
and failed to receive them ; new 
orders for seeds will not be filled, 
the time for which the premium 
was offered having expired, 


How many words are there in the diction- 
ary spelled entirely with these letters: a-c-c- 
i-d-e-n-t? If you can find more words than 
any one else you can get a prize of $50. The 
persons who furnish respectively the next 
largest number will receive $25, $10, and $5. 
This bona-fide offer is made by the United 
States Mutual Accident Association on our 
last page this week. This is excellent em- 
ployment for the young folks, and is by no 
means a waste of time, if some one else does 
get all the prizes. The first thing to do is to 
send to them for particulars, inclosing a 
stamp. 


We acknowledge the receipt of $20 
from C. A. 8. to send boys West. 


Are you going to Europe? In another 
column will be found the announcement of 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, Tourist Agents, 
261 Broadway, New York, relative to the 
very complete arrangements they have made 
for tours in Europe this coming spring and 
summer. ‘‘ Cook’s Excursionist,’’ containing 
maps and full particulars, will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 


Ladies generally will be interested in 
the announcement made by James M’Creery 
& Co. in this week’s issue of our paper. 
Their elegant display of novelties in silks, 
velyets, and dress goods generally, is ex- 
ceedingly fine, and will repay a visit of in- 
spection, which should be made before the 
stock is broken to supply the demand of 
their large wholesale trade. 


ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfail- 
ing efficacy of Madame Zadoc Porter’s Cura- 
tive Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Shortness of Breathing. Asthma, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling 
in the Throat, etc. Has been in use over 
forty years. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 
bottle. 


Land Loans Principal and. ve ran 
> cana, Texas. 


D INVALID BOYS. The 


est ecare and instruction of such boys 
Address Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Conn. 


te 
speciaity. 


An Efficient Remedy. 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
mary Affections is AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. As such it is recognized and 
a by the medical profession, and 
mn many thousands of families, for the 

ast forty years, it has been regarded as un 

valuable household remedy. It is a 
kg > Some that only requires to be taken 
n hed small quantities, and a few doses 
of it administered in the early stages of a 
cold or cough will effect a speedy cure, 
and may, very possibly, = life. There 
is no doubt whatever 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 

monary Consumption, and by 
ome cure of those dangerous maladies. It 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it is a 
medicine far s oe to all others in the 
treatment of oup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and thecure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in experimenting with 
mnedicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 
is constantly guining a 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


»Print Your Own Gards 


Labels, Envelopes, etc., $3 
Frinting Press. Larger or 
Circulars, e tc., $8 to $75. = ure, 


money,making, oro Every- 


Assorted Silks a and Satins 
wee for CRAZY PATCHWORK in 

: Sland $2 packages, Embroidery Silk 
all colors, 20c. per package. Any one 
Sending us a $2 order will receive a 
lovely block all pieced and embroi- 
dered free, lock alone We, Luding- 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER, 


THE : 
STANDARD. 
WRITING- 
MACHINE 
OF THE 
WORLD. 


In use everywhere by business and profession- 
al men—by indiviauals, firms, corporations, and 
Departments of Government. 

Send for 


Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
illustrated pamphlet, wit testimonials. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


—- 


r- 


iw. 


GOLD nak PAR, 1878, 


Breakfast Coa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, | 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sald by Grocers everywhere. 


& (C0., Dorchester, Mass 


-| [HOME WORK. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE il. 


supplementa Questions promptly answered in the este 
tions given without charge. Estab lI, . 
art giving supplements, OO 
year; 8 iree months subscriptions recei Bend 
special handbooks on WH ITLOCK. of Art Work, Mentirn 
this paper. WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St, N. =< 


box of 
goods will all, of 

‘ more money right 


g else 


ton & Woodward, New Haven,Conn. 


world. Fortunes absolutely sure 
once address TRUE & . Augusta, Maine. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, Etc. 


PETER HENDERSON & 60.’S 


SEEDS PLANTS 


Are Annually Sown and Planted in Half a Million Gardens! 


t= This Year’s Catalogue Free on Application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. sts 


and te introduce them inte thousands of new 
em 


sh Premiums. G. “DORR & & 


CTS; 


Farmers’ one 
FOR TRIAL T riat rack of Dorr’s lowa Secdr. 
We make the offer induce you to try our Seeds, 
this season, We be i= 4 every Farmer and Gostener to give 


. ket h, Cuban 
o fair, honest ny Package * Long, Orange Carret, Beston Market Celery, Green 


Our Special .“FARM and GARDEW~ 
Offer! 4 Opportunity to ser: 
Abuv- 


Fi and Chote, 
DEN SEEDS at 
the ‘Farm and Garden” (t 


ear FREE with eacn 


Queen Watermelon, 
F ringed Lettuce, 
rket Cucumber, Tur- 


Boston 
(w selis for 50e.) Usual price of these Seeds is 1.30: 


$00 iN GASH P PREMIUMS 


rr’s Seed Manual with each bent yo oat with 


634 ath MOINES, IOWA. 


see what we give for ONLY 


ng $2.30, 


er at onee 


Will be mailed FREE to all applicants and t 
customers of last year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, prices, doscipriees bat 
directions for planting all Vegetable yeti 
Seeds, Plants. etc. Invaluable 


D.M. FE 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


Proposes to sell out his 

stock of Small 

cludl perhaps : the 
eluding. test nu er of 


of 


OOOLEY OREAMERS 


| pos 
al for Illustrated 
containing testimonials. 
VT. FARM MACHINE 
BELLOWS FALLS, 


Our new age te best published 
Free toaill O varteties, 3 
tllustrations. "en ourht to have it. 
*MAULE & Co. 
Our ARDEN 
E Guide deseribin Cole's 
Reliable Seeds is sled 


REE to ail. We offer the LATES 
Pota 


Novelties in Seed toes, Corn and 
Oats, and the Best Collection of V sqotabte, 


G verything is in 
& BRO., Seedsmen, PELLA A, 


Thoseunswering an Advertisement wil 
-onfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 


Lublisher by stating that they saw the 
| advertisoment in The Ohristian Union. 


For i, 


8c. in stam s for sample copy and catalogue of illlustrat’ | 


| 
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Send stamps for Catalogue of Press- 
hj | EXCELSIOR es, Type, Cards, ete., t0 factory. 
a 
t 
is 
iby? 
READ IT 
THROUCH 
FOR 
* 
| best grown from our Seed tition open 
Pay urchascrs of these trial packages, and me others. Full 
re pi A take advantage of the greatest offer ever made. 
\\\ use. The only creamer ever 
to be awarded a Gold Medal. 
Pt il See large advertisement 
S 84 
= 
d 
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March 13, 1884. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—English inaccuracy : A London paper 
speaks of ‘‘Mr. George Miln, of Ohio, 
who acts all the week and preaches on 
Sunday, drawing crowded houses.” 
Which ? the preaching or the acting ? 

—The University of Berlin has the 
names of eighty American students en- 
rolied upon its lists this winter. This 
speaks well for Young America’s aim to 
secure the higher education of special and 
post-graduate courses. 

—In accordance with a suggestion fro 
George William Curtis, the date fixed for 
the eulogy in Boston upon Wendell Phil- 
lips has been changed to April 18, at 
three in the afternoon. The eulogy will 
be delivered in Tremont Temple. 

—The Princess Marie Anna and Prince 
Frederick Charles, whose separation some 
weeks ago was the topic of the hour in 
European court circles, have apparently re- 
considered the matter, for late cable mes- 
sages report the Princess as having re- 
joined her husband in Berlin, where they 
have been received by the Emperor and 
Empress. 

—Another suicide at Monte Carlo last 
week, due to losses at gambling, made the 
nineteenth since the first of January. The 
tone of the French press is very severe 
against the Government for allowing the 
continuance of such an institution as the 
Monte Carlo gaming-houses, and the pa- 
pers demand that France shall suppress 
the scandal. 

—It sounds very improbable, but is nev- 
ertheless true, that Mr. Oscar Wilde is to be 
married on or about the April 1—a fitting 
date, many people will think ; for either 
the bride-elect is about to be basely fooled 
by her contract, or else a credulous public 
is being hoodwinked by a shrewd fellow 
who has succeeded before this in pulling 
wool over the eyes of the public. 

—The Jardin des Plantes in Paris has 
recently acquired some genuine North 
American ‘‘bull-frogs” the size of .a 
fowl. The Paris press have paid the 
strangers some attention, and it is not im- 
proable that some Parisian epicure will 
some fine night swiftly and secretly 
become possessed of ‘‘ les Americains,” 
and convert their hind legs into a delicious 
entrée for the next day’s dinner. 

—An International Dog Show began at 
Melodeon Hall in Cincinnati last week 
with three hundred speciments on exhibi- 
tion. The entries include famous dogs 
from all over the United States and 
Canada. It is said that dog fanciers as 
well as the general public are delighted 
with the exhibition. A fitting time and 
place for the old inscription, ‘‘ Cave 
Canem.” 

—The funeral services over the body of 
the late Mr. Hunt, the American Minister 
to Russia, took place at the American 
Church in St. Petersburg, March 4. The 
stars and stripes enveloped the casket, 
which was borne to the church in a hearse 
drawn by six horses, and afterwards de- 
posited in the vault of the church, where 
it will remain until preparations are made 
for transporting it to this country. 

—The Chinese element in New York 
State number about five thousand. The 
greatest number live in this city, where 
they make cigars or do laundry work, 
and have their headquarters in Mott 
Street. Five hundred of the resident 
Chinamen are regular attendants at Sun- 
day-school, and one hundred are church 
members in good standing. One-quarter 
of the Chinamen smoke opium and four- 
fifths of the remainder smoke cigarettes or 
cigars. 

—An exhibition of dairy products is to 
be held at Munich in October, 1884, 
under the management of the general 
committee of the Agricultural Union of 
Bavaria, in connection with the Bremen 
Dairyman’s Union. The United States 
has been formally invited to exhibit, and 
now there will be a fine opportunity to. 
pull some Yankee wool over the eyes of 
Bavarians in the shape of some good, 


nutritious, oleaginous, saponaceous, lander 


ceous oleomargarine. 


—One generally exempts extraordinary 
people from the sphere of action of ordi- 
nary events. Thatitis not atruthful gen- 
eralization is shown by the fact that so 
uncommon a person as Prince Bismarck 
last week narrowly escaped being run 
over by a locomotive while out riding near 
Berlin. This sort of accident is of com- 
mon. occurrence in our country, but is 
generally confined to careless teamsters or 
pleasure parties. We have yet to hear of 
an American locomotive that has had the 
honor of running over a genuine prince. 

—A very graceful act was performed 
last week by the Yale Glee Club. They 
presented a valuable tankard, suitably 
inscribed, to Colonel John Macon Brown, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, in remembrance 
of his kind services Sin ¢ffecting a settle- 
ment with the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road Company in the suit arising from the 
accident on January 5, near Louisville, by 
which several members of the Glee Club 
were seriously injured. Colonel Brown 
had refused any compensation for his 
services. 

—March 3 was the coronation anniver- 
sary of the Pope, and the occasion was one 
very great splendor and impressiveness in 
Rome. A. procession composed of the 
Guard Noble, the cardinals, patriarchs, 
archbishops, bishops, monsignori, deacons, 
doctors, monks, and friars of all degrees 
escorted his Holiness to the chapel where 
the exercises were to be held. The Pope 
intoned the blessing at the close of the 
mass, and although ‘‘ arrayed in his grand 
robes and wearing the tiara,” and ap- 
pearing resplendent in white and gold, he 
looked nevertheless very old and feeble 
and wearied. 

—‘‘A Chance Acquaintance,” such as we 
do not enjoy meeting, visited the town 
not many days ago, bringing with 
him from the West such _ blizzard 
airs and fashions as actually chilled one 
to the marrow. These winter visitors 
are all right and pleasant enough in their 
proper season and place, but when a 
young man has begun to weigh the mo- 
mentous question as to whether his new 
spring suit shall be a checkered or a 
striped pattern, it’s quite too much of a 
good thing to wake one morning and find 
the thermometer below zero, the wind 
cutting like a knife, and the sky cold, 
blue, cloudless, and relentless as an ice 
berg. This was what we had last week, 
and the spring suit matter was postponed 
for a season, while the fur cap and ulster 
were resurrected once again. 


‘JUDGE FLANDERS, OF NEW YORK. 


The Hon. Joseph R. Flanders enjoys the emi- 
nent distinction of being one of the most promi- 
nent lawyers in New \ork. Born and brought 
upin Malone, Franklin County, on the edge of 
the Adirondack region, he early devoted himself 
to the practice of law, and took an active part 
in the politics of the State. He was for years 
Judge in Franklin County; and he served with 
distinguished ability several terms in the Legis- 
lature of New York. He was fora longtime in 
certporeeey, in the practice of law, with the 

on, W. A. Wheeler, who was Vice-President of 
the United States during the Presidency of Mr. 
Hayes. Judge Flanders was a member of the 
famous committee appointed about thirty years 
age to revise the Constitution of the State of 

ew York. He always has n a stanch and 
fearless advocate of temperance reform, and of 
purity in political affairs. During the contro- 
versy which led to the war, he was conspicuous 
for his consistent and forcible advocacy of 
‘** State rights,’’ always taking the ground of the 
statesman and jurist, and n ing with the 
demagogues or noisy political char on 
either side. 

In his present appearance Judge Flanders’s 
countenance gives no indication of the remark- 
able physical experience through which he has 
ane No one would suppose, from seeing him 

usily at work in his law office, a cheerful, 
hearty, and well-preserved elderly gentleman 
that he was for many years a great sufferer, an 
that his emancipation from slavery 
disease was a matterof only recent date. But 
even so itis. Visiting him afew days ago in his 
law offices in ,“* Temple Court,” 
which one of the new twelve-story office 
buildings of the Metropolis, we found him dis- 
poses to engage in conversation regarding his 
llness and complete restoration to health. 
The information which he communicated in re- 

to this extraordinary case was substantially 
as follows: 

‘**For many years I suffered from weak diges- 
tion and the dysyepsia consequent upon it. My 
health was at time I = 
one years of age, vigorous; although by persist- 
ence and close epritent I have been able in 
most of the years to pe & a amount of 
work in my profession. Gradually 1 declined 
into a state of physical and nervous prostration, 


b 
= which work became almost an impossibility. 


n 1879 I was all run down in strength and 
spirits. Energy and ambition had entirely de- 
parted. That summer I went'to Saratoga, and 
took a variety of watera, under the direction of 
one of the ent ysl instead 
rece 


any 
) all the time I was there, 


and more! Treatment For 


“In September I returned to New York in a 
very reduced state. Iwas incapable of work, 
and hardly able to leave the house. Soon after 
my return I suffered a violent chill, which pros- 
trated me to the last degree. But under medical 
treatment I gradually rallied, so that in the 
course of the winter and spring I managed to do 
a little work at my office in my profession. Dur- 
ing this time, however, I was subject to frequent 
fits of prostration, which kept me for days and 
weeks at a time in the house. 

**So I kept on until the summer of 1882. I 
tried a variety of medicaments which kind 
friends recommended, and was under the care 
of several physicians from time totime. In the 

atter part of the summer I went to Thousand 
Islands, where I stayed several weeks with 
friends. But I found the atmosphere did not 
agree with me. Soon I had a chill; not a severe 
one, yetin my state it added tomy weakness and 

neral discomfort. Several days after this I 

ad another chill, which totally prostrated me. 

soon after this as Iwas able to travel I 
went to Malone, my old Franklin County home, 
intending to stay for a while among relations 
and friends, and to consult my old family a 
cian. But I found that he was away in the White 
Mountains with Vice-President Wheeler, my old 
friend and former law partner. They did not re- 
turn to Malone until three days before I left 
there. Of course I consulted the physican. He 
neither said nor did much for me. I came away, 
feeling that the battle of life was nearly ended. 
The next time Isaw Mr.Wheelerin New York he 
told me that the doctor had said to him that he 
never ine ted to gee mealive, WhenlI 
arrived home in September, I was in a state of 
such exhaustion that I was unable to leave 
home except on bright and sunshiny days; and 

then only to walk slowly a block or two. 

‘* Meanwhile my son, who had been in Massa- 
chusetts, made the acquaintance of a country 
postmaster in that State, an elderly gentleman, 
whose prostration seemed to have been as great 
as my own, or nearlyso. This gentleman had 
been taking the Compound Oxygen Treatment, 
and had received from it the most surprixing ad- 
vantage. rv son wrote frequently, and urged 
that I should try thistreatment. But I had lost 
all faith in remedies. I had tried many things, 
and had no energy totry anymore. But in Sep- 
bember my son came to New York, and per- 
suaded me to visit Dr. Turner, who is in 
charge of Dr. Starkey & Palen’s office in New 
York for the Compound Oxygen Treatment. My 
going there was not because [ had any faith in 

is treatment, but to gratify my son’s kind im- 

When Dr. Turner examined my case, 

e thought I was so far gone that he hardly 

dared to express the faintest hope. 

‘* On the seventh of October I commenced tak- 
ing the treatment. To my great surprise I be- 

an to feel better within a week. In a month I 

mproved so greatly that I was able to come to 

my office and do some legal work. I then came 
to the office regularly except in bad weather. 
On the nineteenth of December a law matter 
came into my hands. It was secmplentes case, 
promising to give much trouble, and to require 
very close attention. I had no ambition to take 
it, for I had no confidence in my ability to attend 
toit. I consented, however, to advise concern- 
ing it, and todoa little work. One complication 
after another arose. I kept working at it all 
winter and intothespring. For three months 
this case cones as continuous thought and 
labor as I had ever bestowed on any case in all 
my legal experience. Yet under the constant 
pressure and anxiety I grew stronger, taking 
Compound Oxygen all thetime. In the spring, 
to my astonishment, and that of my friends, | 
— as fit as ever for hard work and close appli- 
cation. 

aig My present health is such that I can without 
hardship or undue exertion attend to the busi- 
ness of my profession, as of old, Iam regulariy 
at my office in all kinds of weather, except the 
exceedingly stormy, and even then it is seldom 
that I am housed. My digestion is good, my 
sleep is as natural and easy as it ever was, and 
my appetite is as hearty as I could desire. 

** 4 remarkable feature of my case is the hope- 
lessness with which Dr. Starkey viewed it at the 

outset. It was not brought to his personal at- 
tention until after, in Dr. Turner’s care, I had 
begun the treatment. Then my son wrote to 
him, setting forth my condition, and asking him 
to interest himself individually in endeavors for 
my benefit. Dr. Starkey replied that he had 
examined the case, as set before hi 
and that there was evidently nothing that coul 
be done. He saw no possible chance of my belug 
made better, and doubted if I could even be 
made more comfortable ‘I am very sorry,’ he 
wrote, ‘to give such a hopeless prognosis, but 
conscientiously I can give no other.’ What 
would Dr. Starkey have said had he then been 
assured that in less than a year from the time of 
his b fgtnn I should be thoroughly restored to as 
good health as ever I had, and that I should be 
able to attend regularly to the arduous duties of 
my profession? 

* I still continue to take the Treatment? 
No; not regularly, for my system is in such con- 
dition that I do not need it. Once in a while, if 
I happen to take cold, I resort to the Treatment 
for a few days, and always with certain and 
beneficial effect. 

‘*My confidence in the restorative power of 
Compound is as also it in 
the ability and integrity of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
and of Dr. Turner, whois inc e of their New 
York Depository ; otherwise I should not allow 
my name to be used in this connection. I have 
thus freely made mention of the history of my 
case as a duty I owe of rendering possible ser- 
vice to some who may be as greatly in need of 
physical reeuperation as I was.”’ 

om the above it would seem that even the 
most despondent invalids and those whose con- 
dition has been supposed to be beyond remedy 
may take courage and be of eoul cheer. For 
the most ample details in regard to Compound 
Oxygen, reference should be made to the pam- 
phiet issued by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 
1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. On appli- 
— by mail, this pamphlet will be sent to any 

ress. 


A FORTUNE IN CATTLE RAISING. 


THE NEW MEXICO AND COLORADO 
RANCH AN D CATTLE CO., controlling over 
ONE MILLION ACRES of the finest grazing lands in 
New Mexico and Colorado, is desirous of obtaining 
the co-operation of investors to increase their herd to 
12,000 head cattle, having on hand already 

U00 head. ear ov 


ly inc 

nual cash dividends of W per cent. and wards 

from surplus sales, and the herd constantly {ncreas- 

. A safe and profitable investment. Send for 
fu por to . D. BARNES, Sec’y, 

Mill’s Building, 35 Wall Street, New York. 


Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets 
acknowledged standard of Europe and 
merica, 


The Flexible Hip (see cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose corsets break over the hip. 
The Health, Nursing, Coraline, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all popular styles, adapted to 
ludies of different forms. : 
_ Price, from &l up. For sare By LEADING 
MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. Avoid all imilations. 
Be sure our name ison the bow. 


ARNER BROS., 
853 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting 


© 


UNS 
923 Broadway, New York. aJ¥ 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 

Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of form. and being made in various styles 
and len ths are adapted toall. Physicians recommend 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. Ladies make this a profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards. Orders by 
mail promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agents, 
to MADAME GRISWOLD & CO.,, 
Or to General Avents: 923 

Madame K. A. GRISWOLD. 32 Winter St., ton, 

J. B. PUTNAM, 1% State Street Chicago, Ill., 

J. B. WyaanT & Co., Fredoma, N. Y., 

H, F. Kino & Co., 814 Mann Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


SENSE 


Corsetis the KEstT 
for HEALTH, Com- 


Ask your mer- 
chant for them, 
also for 


FERRIS’ PATENT] 
CORDED WAISTS. 


ants. 
“X,” forchildren. 
“xk,” for misses. 
“XXX,” for young 


es. 
“XXXX,” super- 
fine ladies 


FERRIS BROS., Mfrs. 
81 White St., New York.) 


EASTER EGG 
FAKING, 
Te raise mo for 


$200, at a single entertainment Eggs, $4 
eg ticket, concert exercise, and fuil particulars, L5e. 


0. adams sage 
CRAZY PATCHWORK 
New Haven, Ct (the originators of the Silk Patchworkcraze) 


fora dollar package of beautifulSilks for Patchwork, 6 
Embroidery Silk, assorted ors package, 


SILKS “crazy 


Large Samples, 10c. 1 Embroid 


CHILDS? 


And Diseases of the | 

HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS! 

Can be taken athome. No case 

incurable when our uestions 

are properly 

P. GMILDS, Trey, Obie. 
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